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APOLOGY 


In the issue of the Nineteenth Century and After of January last 
we published an article by the Rev. W. W. Longford, D.D., 
‘entitled ‘The Vatican, France and L’Action Frangaise.’ In the 
course of the article there appeared a passage which contained 
serious reflections on the honesty of Monseigneur Leon Durand, 
Bishop of Oran, in relation to the funds provided by the Govern- 
ment of Algeria for the payment of the priests of his diocese. We 
desire now to state that, having fully investigated the matter, we 
are satisfied that there is, and was, no foundation for any impu- 
tation of any kind on the personal character or conduct of the 
Bishop. We deeply regret that any such imputations should 
have appeared in our pages, and we tender to Monseigneur Durand 
our sincere apologies for having given them publicity. 


CARROL Romer, Editor. 
CONSTABLE AND ComPANY, Ltp., Publishers. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AN HISTORIC BUDGET 


Tue Budget of 1928 will make history. Hitherto Mr. Churchill’s 
career at the Exchequer has been remarkable for ingenuity, for 
the courage with which he has faced adversity, for the agility 
displayed in turning awkward corners, and the skill with which 
he has skated over some very thin ice. Dexterity and agility are 
indeed admirable endowments, but they do not constitute by 
themselves a great financier, still less a great statesman. If the 
finance of the present Administration was to be redeemed from a 
suspicion of failure, something more was evidently called for. 
The Budget of 1928 has answered the call. That it presents 
innumerable targets for criticism in detail is obvious. Some of 
the shafts have already found their mark, and concessions of 
minor significance have already been made. But the central con- 
ception of the Budget is, I shall submit, unassailable and must 
remain intact ; a successful assault upon it would mean not only 
the downfall of the Minister, but the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment ; worse still, it would mean the indefinite postponement of 
all hope of emerging from the present industrial impasse. For the 
specific characteristic of the Budget of 1928 consists in this: 
that it is no mere financial statement, but has unfolded a com- 
prehensive scheme of administrative reform which it will take 
many months, it may be years, to implement, the reactions of 
which may not indeed be fully apprehended for a generation to 
come. 

In this respect Mr. Churchill’s Budget is comparable only 
with the fiscal reforms carried, in the early forties, by Sir Robert 
Peel. The Budget of 1928 has been compared in significance to 
the ‘ People’s Budget ’ of 1909-10. The comparison is altogether 
misleading and inadequate. The Budget of 1910 had this much 
in common with the present Budget : its object was not exclusively 
fiscal ; it looked beyond the finance of the year—of many years— 
and was perhaps primarily intended to set a trap for the House 
of Lords, and the Lords unfortunately fell into it. But as an 
instrument of fiscal reform the ‘ People’s Budget ’ was a dismal 
failure. The revenue derived from the land taxes never paid for 
the expenses of collection, and in 1919, during Mr. Lloyd George's 
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own Premiership, they were ignominiously abandoned. The fiscal 
reforms effected by Sir Robert Peel between 1842 and 1846 are 
in an altogether different historical category. It is not too much 
to say that they determined the fate of England for all time to 
come. Down to 1846, notwithstanding all the changes involved 
in the ‘ Industrial Revolution,’ a balance was still fairly main- 
tained between country and town, between agriculture and 
industry. The produce of English farms just sufficed to sustain 
(though not too generously and at a high price) the factory 
workers and the dwellers in the towns. Peel upset the balance. 
England, which when George III. came to the throne was a land 
of farmers still exporting wheat and wool, had become, before 
Queen Victoria died, a land of mines, factories and furnaces, 
the centre of high finance, the world’s mart, and the world’s 
carrier, dependent for the greater part of its food supply and raw 
materials upon imports from overseas. Those imports it could 
obtain only by the export of its own coal, its manufactured pro- 
ducts, the profits earned by its ships, and the interest derived 
from its savings invested abroad. From Peel’s day we must also 
date the beginning of the fiscal revolution which has gradually 
transferred the main burden of taxation from the consumer of 
commodities to the recipient of income. Other reactions there 
were into which I cannot go. 

To anticipate from the Budget of 1928 effects so fundamental 
and far-reaching as those which followed upon Peel’s reforms 
would be perhaps to exaggerate its importance. But I can recall 
no other Budget in the intervening period comparable with it as 
a comprehensive scheme of constructive reform. From this 
point of view the Budget of 1928 closely resembles those of 1842-6, 
and Mr. Churchill is justified, therefore, in claiming that it must 
be judged as a whole. Before I attempt so to appraise it one or 
two minor and detachable features of it may be briefly noticed. 
These are not numerous, for it is the specific characteristic of this 
Budget, as I shall presently show, that the whole scheme is built 
up on a single basic idea, and that every part is dovetailed, with 
singular skill, into every other part, thus forming a closely knit 
and coherent whole. 

_ Among the detachable features I note, first, the relief given 
to small income tax payers with children. This may be regarded 
as a partial endowment of fertility in a class which has deserved 
particularly well of the State and which has of late years found 
the burden of rearing a family exceedingly heavy—so heavy, 
indeed, that the responsibility has been increasingly declined 
either by celibacy or by birth control. An ingenious and in- 
flustrious author has lately searched through the pages of the 
Dictionary of National Biography to discover the extent to which 
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the State has been, in various directions, indebted to the Scottish 
manses and their sons. The result of his researches has been to 
confirm the general impression that the debt is exceptionally 
heavy. It is to homes of this economic condition that Mr. 
Churchill’s concession will bring substantial encouragement. The 
allowance for the first child is raised from 36/. to 601. and for any 
other child from 27/. to 50/., and the allowance will be applicable 
in the year of the infant’s birth. The remission will affect 650,000 
households, and will afford far greater relief than would accrue 
from a reduction in the standard rate of income tax. Thus a man 
earning 400/. a year, with three or more children, will be entirely 
free from income tax. A man earning 500/. a year will get a 
reduction equivalent to 2s. 9d. in the pound on the standard rate ; 
even the man with rooo/. a year will benefit more by this pro- 
vision than by 8d. reduction in the standard rate. After that 
point, as Mr. Churchill said, the advantage diminishes as the tax 
scale rises, but all taxpayers with children will in some degree 
benefit. 

By a reduction in the import duties on raw sugar encourage- 
ment is given to British refiners and relief computed at 3d. per 
pound in the retail price to all consumers of sugar. As regards 
the consumer, this concession was intended to balance the extra 
fiscal burden which the proposed tax on kerosene might have 
thrown upon him. But the proposal to tax kerosene was very 
short-lived. It was killed by the revolt of the back bench Con- 
servatives, particularly the agricultural members ; and never has 
Mr. Churchill exhibited to greater perfection his parliamentary 
adroitness than in the speech in which he announced the abandon- 
ment of the tax. To withdraw in face of hostile armies on both 
flanks is a manoeuvre which calls for tactical skill of the highest 
order ; and never in my lengthening experience has it been more 
triumphantly executed. So the kerosene tax has gone ; but the 
concession to sugar remains. Had the latter been meant only 
for the consumer, this would be fiscally indefensible, but in fact 
it was intended primarily to afford much-needed encouragement 
to the British refiners, who have been most injuriously affected 
not only by foreign competition, but by the lopsided operation of 
the sugar-beet subsidy. Thus the reduction of the sugar duty, 
like the income tax concession tojparents,{may be regarded as 
a minor manifestation of the central ideajof the Budget—the 
encouragement of the producer. pe 

On a third point—the amalgamation of the currency notes 
with the Bank of England note issue, which will take place in the 
present financial year—there has been practical unanimity of 
opinion, and there has been general approval also for Mr. Chur- 
chill’s adoption of a new form of Public Accounts. Financial 
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experts in the House have long ago pointed out the absurdity of 
swelling the expenditure side of our accounts by the inclusion of 
the expenditure on the Post Office. Henceforward only the 
balance—credit or debit—of the Post Office and of the Road 
Fund will appear in the Accounts. 

Much more complicated and much more controversial are the 
questions raised by Mr. Churchill’s treatment of the Sinking Fund 
and the whole problem of national indebtedness. But one or two 
facts emerge pretty plainly. Since 1919, and including that year 
and 1927, funds found by the taxpayers amounting in the 
aggregate to no less than 766,171,460/. have been applied to the 
reduction of debt. Of this total 429,753,000/. has come from 
annual surpluses (old Sinking Fund) and 336,418,460/. has been 
specifically provided in successive Budgets, If, however, we turn 
to the nominal value of the National Debt we find that whereas on 
March 31, 1920 (the highest point), it reached 7,828,779,000/., on 
March 31, 1928, it was 7,527,570,000l., showing an apparent reduc- 
tion of about 300,000,000/., despite over 700,000,000/. of payments 
for that purpose.1 There are experts who say that the true position 
is even worse than these figures would indicate, and that, in fact, 
notwithstanding all the heavy sacrifices made by the taxpayers, 
the reduction has been ‘ less than nothing.’ Mr. Churchill himself 
confessed that as regards the year 1927-8 the results of our exer- 
tions appeared ‘somewhat disappointing.’ Well he might, in 
view of the fact disclosed in his Budget Statement that last year, 
apart from the realised surplus of the year (over 4,000,000/.), 
and taking the New Sinking Fund (65,000,000/.) and the payment 
for the accrued interest upon Savings Certificates (15,000,0001.) 
together, we had found no less a sum than 80,000,000. for debt 
redemption. Yet, notwithstanding this huge contribution, the 
Dead-Weight Debt shows a reduction of only 27,000,000/, between 
April 1, 1927, and the same date in 1928 (7,554,000,000/. and 
7,527,000,000/.). The anomaly is mainly due to the compulsory 
conversion of a quantity of War Loan borrowed at 34 per cent. 
at the beginning of the war; but is nevertheless sufficiently 
perturbing to a generation of taxpayers which believes itself to 
be, and is, making immense sacrifices for the benefit of the 
generations to come. 

It will be noted that Mr. Churchill did not allow the realised 
surplus on last year to go, as automatically it should, into the old 
Sinking Fund for the reduction of debt. Instead he is going to 
throw it into a ‘ suspensory fund ’ which he wishes to accumulate 


1 These figures differ slightly (though immaterially) from those commonly 
quoted, but they have been officially supplied to me by the Treasury (Hansard, 
May 10, cols. 431-2). The Dead-Weight Debt figure does not include 121,000,000/. 
accrued interest due on Savings Certificates. 
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this year for the purpose of initiating the great rates relief scheme 
which will begin to operate next year. He also intends to recur 
to the policy instituted by Sir Stafford Northcote in 1875 and 
establish a fixed debt charge of 355,000,000/. for all the services 
of the Debt. By this means the process of amortising the Debt 
will be accelerated as the interest charge falls. The relief obtained 
by the conversion of the Debt will not, however, inure to this 
fund, but (so far Mr. Churchill can control the matter) to the 
income tax payers. If the payment of this fixed charge of 
355,000,000/. is uninterruptedly maintained it will, it is reckoned, 
extinguish the debt in fifty years, and at an earlier date if the rate 
of interest falls below 44 per cent. Granting the presuppositions 
on which this calculation is based, the conclusion is not, I think, 
Over-sanguine ; but the presuppositions are precarious. The 
principle of a fixed debt charge is, however, a sound one, though 
the application of it is a very different matter when the dead 
weight to be lifted is nearly ten times as heavy as it was in 1875. 
Nor are the chances of its integrity so promising. 

Much more questionable is the propriety of diverting the 
realised surplus of last year from the old Sinking Fund ; and to 
this course ‘ orthodox ’ financiers in all parts of the House have 
already taken grave exception. No one was more emphatic in 
denouncing Mr. Lloyd George for doing the same thing, on an 
even larger scale, in 1912 than Sir Austen Chamberlain, and it 
would be interesting to know (though highly indiscreet to ask) by 
what argument Mr. Churchill persuaded his distinguished col- 
league to give him the approval which he denied to Mr. Lloyd 
George. 


The points I have thus far noted, though very far from 
insignificant, are, however, outside the great central scheme on 
which this Budget is built up, and should not, I submit, be 
allowed to divert the public mind from the cardinal principle it 
embodies. Not even the most loyal supporter can be expected 
to approve of every detail in the vast edifice ; he may, however, 
fairly be asked to survey the scheme asa whole, and, if it com- 
mands his approval, to subordinate the lesser evil to the greater 
good. 

The argument for the central scheme rests on a series of 
propositions, closely interrelated and indeed interdependent, 
which may be roughly formulated as follows :— 

(1) That the well-being, nay the very existence, of this 
country depends upon the prosperity of a few basic 
industries, notably coal, iron and steel, shipbuilding and 
engineering, to which we may add the manufacture of 
textiles ; 
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(2) That for nearly a decade these industries have, save for 
brief intervals, been increasingly depressed; that many 
individual concerns have already closed down and others 
are on the point of doing so; that, as a result of this 
depression, we have an army of unemployed quartered 
upon us, which is perpetually reinforced and remains 
obstinately around the figure of one million ; 

(3) That inasmuch as productive industry employs about 
three-fourths of the wage-earners in this country, and 
accounts for not far short of nine-tenths of the 1,000,000 
unemployed, this menacing problem can be solved only 
by giving a powerful and concentrated stimulus to the 
productive industries ; 

(4) That nothing has done more to depress these industries 
than the burden imposed upon production by a system of 
rating which was designed under the Tudors for a nation 
of about 4,000,000 people living almost entirely by agri- 
culture and is wholly unsuited to the highly industrialised 
society of to-day ; 

That we have thus become entangled in a vicious circle ; 
that the high rates necessitated by unemployment, and 
mounting in some cases to over 30s. in the pound, press 
with special severity upon those rating areas which con- 
tain the largest proportion of basic industries and are on 
that account already exceptionally distressed?; that 
rates, being a primary charge upon industry, payable 
(unlike income tax) whether profits are made or not, 
falling indiscriminately upon the prosperous and the 
suffering, the hale and the halt, and pressing with dis- 
proportionate weight upon industries involving large and 
expensive plant and the employment of the largest amount 
of labour, are compelling such industries to close down ; 
that the closing down of some industries and the migration 


* According to a statement issued by the Ministry of Health, the total receipts 
from rates in England and Wales increased between 1913-14 and 1926-27 by no 
less than 124 per cent.—from 71,000,000/, to 159,000,000/. ; the average rate per 
pound of assessable value increased from 6s. 83d. to 12s. 5$d. (85 per cent.), and 
the rate per head of population from 1/. 18s. 11d. to 4/. 2s. (110 per cent.). It is 
estimated that some 34,000,000/. is now paid on the properties of the productive 
industries which will be entitled to relief. Not less impressive are the specific 
examples of particular industries and particular firms. The Balfour Committee 
(I., p. 482) show that between 1913-and 1925 in coal mining rates rose from 1-64 
to 2-14 per cent. of the cost of production, while, measured per unit of production, 
the rise was nearly 200 per cent. The Consett Iron Company paid 29,000/. in 
rates in 1914 and 118,000/. in 1926-7. The average rate paid per employee by 
Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. was in 1914 15s. 4d.; in 1927 it was 5/. 8s. 
The cost per ton of crucible steel on actual output in Sheffield was in 1914 3s. 
per ton, and in 1924 (owing to short time) was 21s. 
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of others imposes still heavier burdens upon the diminish- 
ing number which remain in a given area, and that so the 
vicious wheel revolves ; 

(6) That the situation can be redeemed only by the application 
of a drastic remedy, and that such a remedy is to be found 
in the payment of a large proportion of the rates upon 
productive industries out of the national Exchequer, but 
in such a manner as not to relieve the local authorities of 
all responsibility for local expenditure ; 

(7) That, to finance this relief to local rates, resort must be 
had to a new source of revenue ; 

(8) That a tax on petrol offers the maximum of advantage 
with the minimum of inconvenience, in that it will produce 
a large revenue raised upon a commodity which, in con- 
siderable part, ministers to luxury, which is at present low 
in price, and which can therefore be relied upon to produce 
revenue without diminishing consumption. Incidentally 
the taxation of petrol may help the depressed coal trade 
and the languishing railways, and may stimulate scientific 
research into fuel substitutes such as liquefied and pul- 
verised coal ; 

(9) Finally, it is argued that so large a measure of rating 
reform offers the opportunity for, if it does not positively 
necessitate, comprehensive reforms in our system of local 
government. 

Such is the series of propositions upon which the argument 
for this historic Budget must rest. Some of them are perhaps 
somewhat less indisputable than others, yet in support of all of 
them substantial reasons, based upon ascertained facts, may be 
advanced. 

As to the fact of trade depression, there can be, unfortunately, 
no dispute: but depression is admittedly partial and local; it 
extends, happily, only to a part of the vast field of industry ; 
many trades and many districts are doing well. The outward and 
visible signs of comfort, nay of prosperity, in the pleasure parts 
of London, and throughout a great part of southern England, are 
too striking and too general to be mistaken. Moreover, the 
income tax returns, though grievously affected by the coal 
stoppage of 1926, have shown remarkable resilience, and prove 
conclusively that large profits are still being made in trade and 
industry. But not in that part of the field of industry which is 
nationally most important. Unless our basic industries flourish 
we cannot live. We may scrape along for a time by drawing on 
capital, by the profits derived from exchange, and by dividends 
from foreign investments (terribly depleted as these are) ; but 
Thiers was right in looking to see whether smoke was issuing from 
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the tall chimneys and whether the evening sky was ablaze with 
the flames of the forges. 

What is the bearing of all this upon the structure of Mr. 
Churchill’s remedial scheme? Briefly, his proposal is that the 
Exchequer should pay the whole of the local rates on agricultural 
land and buildings (not on farm houses), 75 per cent. of the rates 
on all buildings and plant (but not on the offices, etc.) used for 
purposes of production by means of manual labour, and a similar 
amount of the rates paid by the railway companies ; but, in order 
that this relief should afford the maximum amount of assistance 
to agriculture and the basic industries, the whole of the sub- 
vention to the railways is to be passed on to the consumers and 
to be concentrated upon a limited class of freights—namely, 
agricultural produce, coal, coke and patent fuel, mining timber, 
iron stone, iron ore, manganese ore and limestone for blast 
furnaces and steel works. 

To deal with the last point first. Of the carrying of these 
heavy goods the railways have at present a practical monopoly ; 
the alternative of road-transport is not open to the consignees. 
Consequently a terrible handicap has been imposed alike upon 
the producers and the users of these raw materials. The Balfour 
Committee computed that the general level of railway freights 
was about 54 per cent. above the pre-war level; but there are 
immensely wide variations as between the different classes of 
goods. Take pig-iron. In 1925 the average railway charge per 
ton of Cleveland pig iron was 23s. 5d., or roughly 30 per cent. of 
the market price of pig iron. But of this total only 6s. 3d. repre- 
sented the average cost of carrying the pig iron to the steel works ; 
the remaining 17s. 2d. represented the cost of carriage of the 
essential materials—coal, limestone and iron ore—to the furnaces. 
Similarly in the case of steel plates. The total cost of rail carriage 
(in 1925) per ton of steel plates from the steel works to the cus- 
tomer (a shipbuilder on the Wear) was 30s. 2d., or 17 per cent. of 
the price. But of this total 24s. 4d. was accounted for by the 
carriage of pig iron, limestone ore, coal and coke to the steel 
works; only the remaining one-fifth was attributable to the 
carriage of the plates themselves. In the course of the Budget 
debate, Mr. Runciman quoted some interesting figures to illus- 
trate a closely allied point—the advantage enjoyed by sea-borne 
as against rail-borne goods. Iron ore, for example, can be 
brought from Algiers to West Hartlepool, 1900 miles, at a cost of 
6s. 6d. a ton; to carry it on from West Hartlepool to Leeds costs 
6s. 2d. Sugar can be carried from Mauritius to England at the 
rate of twenty-four miles per every 1d. of freight; between 
Bristol and London 1d. will carry it only three-quarters of a mile. 
Sea-borne coal pays only one-tenth of the cost of land ‘carriage. 
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The question naturally occurs: Why not, instead of giving 
relief to heavy industries vid the railways, bring pressure to bear 
upon the railway companies to reduce freights? The reason is 
plain. Apart from the ‘ facts of Nature’ to which Mr. Runciman 
referred, freights are now determined by an independent tribunal 
set up by the Railways Act of 1921. But the tribunal has to 
equate charges with wages. Railways, or rather their employees, 
are pre-eminently ‘sheltered’; wages have risen enormously 
since 1914, while the burden of rates has more than doubled 
and now amounts to about 7,000,000/. a year, falling with 
peculiar severity upon the lines which serve distressed areas 
and depend upon the heavy industries. What wonder, then, that 
the railways themselves are—only temporarily, we hope—in a 
parlous condition? Yet they will get no direct relief from Mr. 
Churchill’s scheme ; all they receive must be passed on to certain 
specified classes of customers, in respect of specified commodities, 
Nevertheless, it may be hoped that the long-suffering railways 
will indirectly benefit from the increased prosperity of the heavy 
industries, and indeed of all industry and trade, and directly from 
the cheapening of coal and other essentials of their own industry. 

To industry we return. All productive industry is to share in 
relief. Certain critics—notably Mr. Lloyd George—have com- 
plained of this: of the impartial descent of Mr. Churchill’s golden 
rain upon the just and the unjust ; upon the prosperous and the 
depressed ; upon the Courtaulds and the Monds equally with the 
coal mines the shipyards and the iron and steel works. But Mr. 
Churchill is surely right. And for several reasons. In the first 
place, you can discriminate between production and distribution 
—the baker, for example, will get relief for his bakery but not for 
his shop; rates cannot discriminate between prosperity and 
adversity ; but the inland revenue can, and does, and what you 
concede in relief of rates will return to you, probably with incre- 
ment, in the shape of direct taxes. Moreover, as Mr. Churchill 
showed in one of the most vivid flashes of his opening statement, 
the burden of rates on productive industry is cumulative. ‘Coal 
(rated) is converted into coke (rated again), and used with iron 
ore (rated) and limestone (rated) to make pig iron (rated again), 
and this, with more coal (rated) and other rated products, is used 
to make steel (rated again).’ This constitutes a vicious pro- 
gression ; Mr. Churchill will substitute for a viciousa virtuous pro- 
gression: ‘ Coal will have a rate reduction factor which will go 
to the railways, and will be used for reducing freights, and con- 
sequently it will cheapen the iron ore which arrives at the steel- 
works, where again the special rate relief is accorded, and this 
cumulative relief will be passed on to the shipyard, where it will 
find the appropriate three-quarters relief. . . . If these basic 
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industries are restored to a prosperous condition, not through 
the agency of increases of price, but through the agency of an 
increase of true competitive power, the benefit which they derive 
will permeate upwards tier by tier to every part of our economic 
and social life, and will come back to us from abroad in the im- 
provement of the balance of our trade.’ 

Can anyone deny the validity of this argument or question 
the insight and vision of the man wise enough to conceive and 
courageous enough to apply it ? No one has been a severer critic 
of Mr. Churchill’s finance in the past than myself, but on this 
occasion, and on the broad issues raised by this Budget, I range 
myself among his grateful admirers. He has given hope to those 
who were fast sinking into the slough of despair ; he has afforded 
relief to those who stand most in need of it, and whose relief will 
most directly benefit the whole community. 

Nevertheless, critics of the Budget there are, and for months 
to come their shrill voices will be heard. It may be well, there- 
fore, to anticipate some of the more specious arguments which 
are likely to be advanced. Be it again admitted that there are 
objections to points of detail which are not only specious but 
substantial. With the more important of these I have already 
dealt. From partisan platforms we are sure to hear much of the 
point promptly made both by Mr. Snowden and Mr. Lloyd George 
that this is ‘ a rich man’s Budget.’ ‘ It is to be,’ said the former, 
‘a dole to the landlords.’ ‘ It is,’ said the latter, ‘a direct con- 
tribution to the landowning classes of this country.’ This con- 
tention may derive some support from economic theory ; but it is 
contradicted by recent economic experience. The 50 per cent. 
exemption granted to agricultural rates in 1896 did not arrest— 
there is no evidence that it retarded—the continuous decline in 
rents from 1890 to 1907. Does anyone pretend that the further 
remission in 1923 (50 per cent. of the remaining rates) has gone 
into the pockets of the landlords? But the hollowness of this 
contention would be immediately exposed if it were realised that 
the ‘land’ lords of England have long since ceased to receive 
rent for land; the agricultural rent roll of to-day represents in 
truth only a very meagre return—probably less than 3 per cent.— 
upon recently invested capital. Not even the State could afford 
to improve its nationalised property on these terms. If, therefore, 
some relief did reach the unappreciated and unrewarded im- 
provers of our national estate, it would not be inequitable ; but 
it is safe to say that it will not. 

Again, it was urged by Mr. Lloyd George—and his words will 
be widely re-echoed—that ‘the prosperous are going to get thesame 
relief exactly—neither more nor less—as the unprosperous areas. 
The necessitous areas will get no larger contribution than the 
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areas that do not need help.’ I observed, at the moment, to a 
neighbour that Mr. Lloyd George evidently did not understand 
the scheme ; if he did, he misrepresented it. What is the truth 
of the matter? The ‘ necessitous areas’ are those in which the 
rates are highest because the productive industries are either 
unprosperous or at a standstill. Assume that the rate in such an 
area is 20s. in the pound (in fact, it exceeds that amount in no 
fewer than thirty boroughs and urban districts, and actually 
reaches 30s. in four places—all in South Wales) ; but assume it 
is 20s. Productive industries situated in that area will receive 
from the Exchequer 15s. in every pound of their rates. Will that 
relief not assist the area, by diminishing unemployment and 
pauperism, in a degree far greater than will inure to Blackpool 
with its rate of 7s. 6d., to Oxford with 7s. 73d., or to Bournemouth 
with 8s. 9d.? It is true that to ‘dormitory ’ towns, where wage- 
earners engaged in productive industry live but do not work, the 
relief will be more tardy and less conspicuously direct. But even 
there it will come by the diminution of distress unemployment 
and pauperism. 

Equally fallacious is it to suppose that relief to one industry 
will throw an additional burden upon its neighbours. It would, 
if the relief were to come from rates ; but since it is to come from 
the Treasury, the additional burden will be felt only in so far as 
the distributive neighbours are consumers of petrol in greater 
ratio than the fortunate producers ; and that will not often be 
the case. 

The only people who deserve any sympathy are indeed the 
consumers of petrol; and unless all anticipations are falsified, 
the sacrifice imposed upon them, though for the time being 
appreciable and in some cases heavy, should be merely temporary, 
and should be more than compensated by the general improve- 
ment in trade, and by the relief which ought consequently to 
accrue to the direct taxpayer, to say nothing of the general con- 
sumer. 

But we may admit, we must indeed insist, that these latter 
compensations will not materialise unless one condition be ful- 
filled. Mr. Churchill plumed himself upon the fact that by ‘a 
continuous economy campaign,’ by ‘hard work and ceaseless 
scraping,’ he had this year secured ‘the modest but not un- 
welcome surplus of 4,250,000/.’ I do not withhold my mite of 
congratulation on this modest achievement; but it is surely 
pertinent to ask why this ‘ intensive economy campaign in all 
departments ’ was deferred until ‘ immediately after the Budget 
of last year was announced.’ Why did not the ‘ceaseless 
scraping ’ begin immediately Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Churchill took 
office in 1924? It was certainly not for want of pressure from 
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their supporters in the House of Commons. I applaud Mr, 
Churchill’s ‘ hard work and ceaseless scraping’ during the last 
twelve months; I appreciate to the full its ‘modest results’ ; 
but if these results could be obtained in 1927, why not in 1925 and 
1926? I appreciate also the new form of Public Accounts, but 
let it not be supposed that it will serve to obscure the tenuity of 
Mr. Churchill’s economies. On this ground I am regretfully con- 
strained to admit that Mr. Churchill seems to be open to grave 
censure, and the more so because he has shown in the last twelve 
months what he could do, if (to use a colloquialism) he ‘ had a 
mind to it.’ 

None the less we may be grateful for the small mercy of the 
surplus (misapplied as I hold it to be) of this year, and much more 
for the larger mercy which we anticipate as the result of a Budget 
which Sir Alfred Mond described as ‘ the most fruitful, the most 
far-reaching and the biggest-visioned Budget which had been 
introduced for a great many years.’ Open-minded Liberals have 
been hardly less unstinted in their praise. Mr. E. D. Simon, a 
public-spirited citizen of Manchester, some time a Liberal member 
for that city, and more lately vice-chairman of the Liberal 
Industrial Enquiry Committee, has publicly congratulated Mr. 
Churchill on ‘ having tackled an exceedingly important problem 
with characteristic courage and vision.’ ‘Mr. Churchill’s speech,’ 
he added, ‘ contains an admirable statement of the unfairness of 
the present rating system; and the main proposal, which is the 
transfer of 30,000,000/. a year from the rates to the national 
Exchequer, is . . . one which should be heartily welcomed by all 
Liberals. . . .’ As regards the effects upon Manchester, it seems 
probable that they will be almost wholly good. Sir Josiah Stamp, 
a member of the same Liberal Committee, a railway president, 
and an eminent statistician, has expressed a similar opinion. 

Nor can I doubt that the more closely the Budget is studied 
(and a close study of it is imperative), the more cordially will its 
cardinal principle be approved. It is perhaps unfortunate, from 
the electoral no less than from the industrial point of view, that 
its operation will be deferred for eighteen months. I take no 
pedantic objection to the accumulation of a fund out of current 
revenue to meet next year’s expenditure, but I do regret the 
deferring of benefit, if not of hope, and I am not yet clear that it 
would be impossible to make some advances on account to pro- 
ductive industry out of accrued revenue from the petrol duty. 
It is obvious that the scheme cannot operate fully until the 
Finance Bill of this year has been supplemented by the Valuation 
(Ascertainment) Bill, which is to define the scope and direction of 
the relief to rates for which the Finance Bill will provide, and by 
the much larger measure for the reorganisation of Local Govern- 
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ment foreshadowed by Mr. Churchill. Twelve months, it is 
estimated, will be required to enable the new valuation to be 
made for the’ purposes of de-rating. That may well be, but, 
although the financial position of threatened industries should 
be greatly eased by the mere promise of relief, their condition 
is already so precarious that even a small cash instalment payable 
on a provisional valuation would in many cases be of incal- 
culable benefit to the industries concerned and a further stimulus 
to the leniency or generosity of the banks. Any way, the 
suggestion does not seem to contravene any rule of financial 
procedure or fiscal propriety, and I make it for what it may 
be worth. 

There has been little or no reference in the preceding para- 
graphs to the great measure on Local Government which will 
place the coping stone upon Mr. Churchill’s imposing structure. 
This measure will not be introduced before next session, but Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain has already indicated the main outlines of 
the scheme. To discuss even the outlines would carry me far 
beyond the limits of this paper. Summarily, however, it may be 
said that it will involve a wider spreading of charges over larger 
areas, and the substitution for the existing percentage grants 
from the Exchequer to the local authorities of a block grant, 
fixed, for a period of five years, not in proportion to the expendi- 
ture of the locality, but in proportion to its needs as measured by 
population (especially child population) and wealth. The rating 
system of this country is at present, as the Liberal Yellow Book 
succinctly puts it, ‘a jungle of anomalies, complications and 
historical survivals.’ Mr. Chamberlain will, it may be hoped, 
simplify the system and alleviate the burden. But we must 
await further details before we can pass judgment upon a reform 
which must necessarily be far-reaching and may evoke, in 
quarters traditionally conservative, a certain measure of oppo- 
sition. 

Meanwhile, enough has been said to indicate the inter- 
dependence of the various parts of the great scheme unfolded by 
Mr. Churchill on April 24. Evidently obnoxious to criticism in 
detail, that scheme is, as a whole, extraordinarily coherent. 
In its totality it represents an effort, inspired by large vision and 
by the highest qualities of imaginative statesmanship, to lift 
from the shoulders of British industry a load under which it has 
long staggered, and which has lately become insupportable. As 
a whole, then, let this historic Budget be judged. 


J. A. R. Marriott. 
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CANADA’S IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


THE question of devising the most suitable plan for peopling the 
Dominion’s waste places and filling up the gaps that meantime 
proclaim Canada’s dire need of population is one that is exercising 
the minds of Canadian statesmen rather freely at this time and 
giving rise to a certain amount of anxiety in high places. That 
a young nation possessed of ample territory and almost limitless 
natural resources should find itself afflicted with the maladies 
commonly deemed peculiar to over-populated countries and those 
past their prime, with a declining birth rate and a constant 
seepage of its best manhood to other parts, furnishes a situation 
that is generally felt to call for some heart-searching and a problem 
that must be resolutely faced. At the time of this writing the 
Agricultural Committee of the House of Commons is conducting 
an exhaustive inquiry into the whole subject. 

The birth rate in the eight Anglo-Saxon provinces of Canada 
has declined around 18 per cent. in the past six years, and the 
tendency is still in the downward direction. The 1925 figure 
was 23 per 1000 of population ; that of 1926 was 22 per 1000. 
Quebec alone shows a gain in this respect, and is estimated to 
lead the other provinces in births in a ratio of something like 
3 to 2, due mainly to the large families raised by the habitant 
element in the population, reinforced by the determined stand 
taken by the Roman Catholic Church against birth control. 
This, however, is largely offset by the high infant mortality among 
these people, which in the year 1926 was 142 per 1000 living 
births as compared with 78-5 in Ontario, 58-6 in British Columbia, 
and an average for the nine provinces of 101-9. In certain 
instances these infant mortality figures are terribly high, and in 
some of the outlying townships and villages the appalling pro- 
portion of almost one-half of the children born in a given month 
die before reaching the age of one year. 

While a declining birth rate may no doubt be considered as 
the white man’s problem in all parts of the earth, Canada’s 
experience as a nation appears to show that a natural rate of 
increase is not of necessity bound up with ratio of population to 
acres according to the popular notion (indeed, it appears to be 
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slower in the empty country), but is part and parcel of the pre- 
vailing economic system, which is more or less the same all over 
the world. People leave Great Britain and other European 
countries because they are too crowded; they leave Canada 
because it is too empty. The same economic conditions are 
found existing in the main in each case, and only within narrow 
limits are these greatly affected by the fact that in the one case 
the density of population is one inhabitant to so many square 
yards and in the other to so many square miles. Canadian in- 
dustry is found to have its cycles of good and bad trade, Canadian 
towns almost invariably have their quotas of unemployed, and 
the agricultural settler only too frequently finds that the un- 
broken land offering reasonable railway facilities on which he 
has set his heart belongs to private interests whose fee for the 
trouble and expense of holding puts the purchase price beyond 
his reach. In other words, if he wants the fruit of his toil to be 
apparent in his own lifetime (the only terms on which sensible 


people will undertake this arduous work), he is confronted with © 


precisely the same bars and hindrances that induced him to root 
up and leave his congested country of origin. 

Canadian immigration figures, while showing some improve- 
ment in recent times, are still far from satisfactory as compared 
with pre-war years, when the extent of the undeveloped natural 
resources of the country is borne in mind. In 1912, 354,000 new 
citizens were admitted ; in 1913, 402,000 ; and in 1914, 384,000. 
In recent times these figures have dropped to II1,000 in 1925, 
96,000 in 1926, and 143,000 in 1927. That the present numbers 
are considered far from the quantity the country is able to take 
care of is amply demonstrated by the utterances of our public 
men and politicians and the ceaseless propaganda maintained by 
the great railway companies. Had the rate of increase shown in 
the first three years of the second decade of the twentieth century 
been maintained, Canada would to-day have had a population of 
close on 12,000,000 of people instead of only some 9,000,000 ; 
and the Hon. R. B. Bennett, leader of the Opposition, stated in 
the House not long ago that Canada had facilities for taking care 
of 15,000,000 to 17,000,000 more people than her present numbers. 

It must not be overlooked, too, that the immigration figures 
quoted above are considerably offset by the steady outflow of 
native Canadians and British settlers to the United States which 
is always going on. During the period 1912 to 1914 an annual 
average of close on 72,000 Canadians left to take up permanent 
residence in the United States, and this number has risen to an 
annual average of upwards of go,o00 in the last three years. 
Against this has to be set a certain number of repatriated 
Canadians who for various reasons return to their native land, 
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the number of whom has been running on an average something 
like 50,000 per annum during the last few years. However, from 
figures compiled in Washington, it appears that in the six-year 
period between January 1921 and December 1926 636,000 
Canadians left to take up residence in the United States, of whom 
it may be estimated (since repatriation figures only began to be 
compiled in Canada in 1924) some 250,000 returned, leaving this 
country with a net loss in the period indicated of 386,000 souls, 
an annual average loss of upwards of 64,000 people. It is the 
kind of loss that Canada (or any young country, for that matter) 
simply cannot stand. The net population gain of our populous 
neighbour the United States in the last six months of 1926 was 
133,000, or more in the half-year than Canada’s net gain for the 
whole year. Authorities vary as to the number of immigrants 
the country can take care of per year, the figures ranging from 
350,000 to 1,000,000 ; but even the most conservative of these 
estimates would still mean a monthly rate of increase of some- 
thing like 30,000 people, nearly three times as great as the rate 
indicated by the latest returns. 

The general question of the country’s capacity for absorption 
is of course one about which there is much dispute, and anything 
in the nature of ‘ dumping ’ human material into Canada is always 
fiercely resisted by the labour bodies, who contend, with a good 
deal of reason, that so long as there is unemployment in the land 
the bringing in of outsiders can and does do nothing but aggravate 
the situation. This phase of the question is always kept carefully 
in view by the present Liberal Administration, and the Prime 
Minister, the Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, in the course 
of the debate on the Address from the Throne early in the year, 
stated emphatically that, though the country needed all the 
immigrants it could successfully assimilate, it was not the inten- 
tion of the Government to extend the immigration policy to the 
point where it led to large quantities of unemployment in any of 
the centres of the Dominion, while the Hon. Robert Forke, 
Minister of Immigration, stressed the point that for most immi- 
grants employment must be immediately available if they were 
to become other than disgruntled public charges. 

Mr. Henri Bourassa, the fiery and eloquent Quebec Nationalist, 
who might be described as the Shaw of Canadian politics, lent 
colour to the debate by scouting the notion that money was 
capital except in a fictitious sense—which reminds one of Mr. 
Shaw’s ‘ Capital is not money saved but money spent.’ Pros- 
perity in England, the United States, or elsewhere, Mr. Bourassa 
stated, was productive of pauperism and extreme capitalism, 
both of which were to be avoided. The Province of Quebec was 
controlled, he affirmed, by a handful of capitalists in Montreal. 

Vor. CIII—No, 616 3B 
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The greatest settlement policy yet laid down was that laid down 
by the Creator in the ‘ cradle policy,’ and Mr. Bourassa made an 
impassioned demand that equal facilities be given Canadians 
with those accorded to British immigrants, citing a specific case 
where a farmer with a family of six from his own county of 
Labelle, in the Province of Quebec, who sought to emigrate to 
Manitoba, found that it would cost him exactly five times as 
much to do so as it would cost a family of the same size to move 
from Manchester, England, to Manitoba. This furnishes a good 
illustration of the anomalous happenings to which intensive 
immigration schemes are apt to give rise. 

Mr. Bourassa resented the accepted idea that calamity over- 
hung the country because a majority of immigrants were not 
Britishers. He dealt with the land policy of Britain, and men- 
tioned the names of the Dukes of Sutherland and Westminster 
as types of landlords who had driven millions of British people 
into urban centres where many became Socialists and Com- 
munists. These landlords, he declared, held tracts comparable 
to those held by the railways of Canada and by other private 
interests, and he created a mild flutter by stating that if it were 
desired to precipitate a break in the relations between Canada 
and the Empire it could be done by opening the gates without 
restriction to those who had been deprived of an opportunity to 
earn a living on the land in Britain. This, of course, drew angry 
protests from English members, one of whom declared that even 
the poorest of England had stood staunchly by the Empire and 
by England in the time of stress. While admitting the truth of 
this, Mr. Bourassa nevertheless contended that it was a post-war 
situation that was now under consideration. 

The Prime Minister emphasised the opinions of bank presidents 
and managers, and quoted from commercial statistics and the 
yearly statements of the leading financial institutions, to show 
that the year 1927 was one of general growth and prosperity 
and the most expansive in the country’s history. Production, 
distribution, manufacturing, and transportation were stated to 
exceed all previous records, foreign commerce had never been 
better, and evidence of the general growth and prosperity of 
Canada was declared to be abundant. These were the views of the 
representative business men of the country, and the Prime 
Minister thought they constituted a fitting reply to criticisms of 
the Government’s policy and enabled him to give Parliament 
‘a record of progress and a message of hope, present and future, 
such as no other Government leader had ever been able to give.’ 

Mr. Bennett contended that satisfactory trade figures did not 
of necessity signify that all was well with the country, and 
pointed out that the chief gains had been in the production of 
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wood, paper, metals, minerals and grain, which had been brought 
about in spite of an almost stationary population by utilising the 
resources of science and scientific investigation and by improved 
machinery and equipment ; but that these gains had only been 
possible by lessening the productivity of the soil, denuding the 
forests, and bringing the wealth below the soil nearer to the 
exhaustion point by using up metals and minerals that could 
not be replaced—that we were, in effect, selling our estate and 
getting rid of our fixed assets. 

The Press of the country, from the French journals in Quebec 
to the English dailies of Vancouver and the West, likewise keeps 
up a continual clamour on the subject, the activity of which is 
evident enough from the fact that one can hardly take up a news- 
paper of any shade of political thought anywhere within Canada’s 
far-flung boundaries without finding the issue touched on edi- 
torially or otherwise in some form or other. The Liberal Manitoba 
Free Press says : 


No Canadian need be jubilant when a European family is placed on a 
farm from which a Canadian family has removed itself. Yet this is what 
is going on in some parts of the country. The original Canadian stock is 
leaving the land and gettingi nto the towns and cities. The same process is 
going on in many sections of the United States and is regarded with alarm 
by students of the social order in that country. The newcomer from Europe 
prizes the land; to him it is a great boon to be able to own a hundred 
acres. The Anglo-Saxon in this country regards the land lightly. Owner- 
ship means little to him, and in many cases he would prefer making his 
living elsewhere. 


The Independent Vancouver Province states : 


In the year ending June 30 last, in round figures 81,000 people left this 
country to make their homes in the United States. It was the greatest 
contribution of any one country. . . . Last year we lost to the United 
States nearly half of our new population of immigration. It is a serious 
business for Canada... . 


The Conservative Three Rivers Nouvelliste says : 


Intensive immigration can only complicate an already difficult situation. 
To be of some advantage to the country, to ensure a reduction in our 
taxes, intensive immigration should have an agrarian character, and above 
all should furnish our country with people who are going to colonise it. 
Such is not the case. It is artisans—especially in Britain—who are 
emigrating. They come to live in our towns and to congest the labor 
market. It is with reason that the labor syndicates are opposing immigra- 
tion. 

The fear of being swamped by non-British foreigners ever 
present in the minds of politicians and leaders of thought in 
Western Canada, where the population, through natural decline 


and the movement of natives born to the United States, has been 
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losing ground steadily during the last five years, was forcibly 
expressed by Colonel R. H. Webb, Mayor of Winnipeg, in a speech 
in Ottawa last summer. 

If British people’are coming into Canada (he said] they are not reaching 
the West. The Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba are fast 
becoming non-British, and I believe right now their population is 50 per 
cent. non-British. It is no good building up French and English provinces 
in the East if there is to be a great non-British block in the West. Non- 
British immigrants arriving now number 90 to 1, I believe, as compared 
with those of British stock. ... They are Germans, Russians, Poles, 
etc., splendid people, maybe; but you don’t think they love us or ever 
will love us ? If you do, you should live among them for a while. 


He complained vigorously of the dumping of assisted immigrants 
into Winnipeg, and gave it as his opinion that the sooner im- 
migration was taken out of politics the better it would be for 
Canada. 

The general question of ‘ dumping’ was thus treated by the 
Liberal Saskatoon Star some time ago : 

In recent months many South-Eastern Europeans have arrived in the 
West without a knowledge of English, with very little, if any, money, and 
with no experience in the sort of farm work they are likely to secure here— 
work with horses and machinery. Some of these people have been left 
more or less stranded at country points in the West with no immediate 
prospect of employment. This seems hardly fair to the immigrants them- 
selves or to the country. To bring men into Western Canada, especially 
men handicapped by lack of funds and ignorance of English, and leave them 
at railway stations to shift for themselves in a strange land is certainly not 
* colonisation.’ 

The low-tariff policy of the Government is persistently 
attacked by a certain section of the Press, and by Opposition 
members in Parliament, as tending to check the fullest develop- 
ment of Canadian industry and largely responsible for the exodus 
of native Canadians, and it was stated in the House of Commons 
recently that Canada imported last year $80,000,000 worth of 
goods which might have been manufactured in the country. On 
this subject the Conservative Ottawa Journal says : 

Canada was willing to lie down before Washington’s tariff policy, with 
the consequence that the goods which ought to be manufactured in Canada, 
providing jobs for Canadian workmen, are manufactured in the United 
States, providing jobs for United States workmen. ... That is why 
Canadians find it necessary to cross the border to get work. Since Con- 
federation Canada has lost to the United States more than the present 
population of Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan. We built up one great 
West and lost another. That drain will continue—it is going on now— 
unless and until Canada takes a leaf out of the book of the United States 
and decides to look after her own people. 


An interesting sidelight on the condition of the farming 
industry is furnished by the income tax returns for the fiscal 
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year 1925-26, from which it appears that only some 3648 of the 
country’s farmers paid income tax, and of this number 3077 
were located in the three Prairie Provinces. This means that in 
the enormous areas of Ontario, Quebec, and the whole of the 
Maritime Provinces less than 600 farmers were able to make 
enough to bring themselves within the scope of a law which at 
that time exempted married men earning less than $2000 a year 
and single men earning less than $1000. Such figures, coupled 
with the stories of hardship in outlying places that frequently 
figure in Press despatches, largely offset the propaganda work 
of the Canadian agencies in Britain in the mind of the British 
farmer, who is not thereby induced to root up from his native 
soil and submit himself and his dependants to the rigours of the 
Canadian climate or the disadvantages of living in remote and 
inaccessible places. 

Nor do the reports from British settlers who have ‘ made 
good ’ which appear in the daily papers from time to time always 
influence the intending British emigrant in the desired direction. 
One such from a British ex-soldier, published in the Montreal Star 
last September, set forth that the writer, who had acquired a 
farm in the West, was under the necessity of hiring himself out 
to a neighbouring farmer in order to make ends meet. He had 
to leave his own farm at 4.30 each morning and work from 
6 a.m. till 8 p.m. on a farm two miles distant, and after coming 
home had to do the ‘ chores’ on his own place, which kept him 
going till rr p.m. He was quite enthusiastic, however, and 
figured, at the rate at which he was able to pay off his indebted- 
ness, that the whole farm of 160 acres, valued with its buildings 
at some $2600, would be his in twenty-five years’ time. On such 
terms the proposition could hardly be deemed alluring, but it is 
unquestionably typical of what the average British settler has to 
contend with. Yet these European immigrants are the men who 
are breaking a large percentage of the country’s new farming 
ground ; and the Edmonton Journal (Independent Conservative) 
stated not long ago that in territory adjacent to the Canadian 
National Railway’s Alberta lines there was new land broken last 
year to the extent of 410,500 acres, 75 per cent. of which was 
cleared by newly-arrived immigrant help, and from 40 to 50 per 
cent. of the breaking done by those who arrived during the past 
two or three years, while in a large proportion of the balance 
their help was utilised. When the spirits of these Mark Tapleys 
begin to flag, as they frequently and not unnaturally do, they are 
apt to drop out and not be replaced ; and indeed it is common 
enough knowledge that more would leave than actually do were 
this within the bounds of financial possibility. 

The industrial situation, apparently as the result of bringing 
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in more artisans than can be adequately absorbed, and in spite 
of the satisfactory balance-sheets of the large corporations and 
the optimistic forecasts of banking officials, has not been any too 
good from the workman’s point of view during the last few years. 
Further reference to the income tax returns already quoted 
reveals the fact that 215,277 people paid income tax during the 
fiscal year in question, which is probably not more than ro per 
cent of the nation’s workers and wage-earners, so that apparently 
something like 90 per cent. of the populace are earning less than 
taxable minimums. In 1923 the cost of living, according to 
Government figures, was round $1600 per annum for a family of 
five persons. The annual average earnings of coal miners in that 
year were $1392. In 1924 the cost of living was about $1570, 
The average earnings of clerks in the railway service in that year 
were $1382; of machinists, $1501 ; of sectionmen, $901 ; of all 
classes of railway servants, $1411. 

Actual cost of living is found on investigation to be an elusive 
quantity that is apt to vary widely according to the different 
standards of different classes of people, but the Government rates 
quoted above are calculated fairly close to a subsistence level. 
Yet the actual earnings of many classes of workers are con- 
siderably under these figures. Cost of living, computed according 
to ‘ a standard of minimum health and decency ’ by the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees, was for the year 1925 
$2202, this figure including food, clothing, shelter, fuel and light, 
medical care, life and house insurance, recreation and incidentals— 
a more comprehensive list of necessaries than those included by 
the Government statisticians, whose figure for the year 1925 was 
again in the neighbourhood of $1600. Wage averages for that 
year were: carpenters, $1731; builders’ labourers, $1076; 
blacksmiths, $1937; printers, $2053; coal miners, $1354; 
skilled ‘factory workers, $1610; unskilled factory workers, 
$1241—these rates representing the annual totals the men would 
receive if they worked uninterruptedly through the whole year 
without loss, of time. 

Many remedies are forthcoming from men in widely different 
walks of life, in addition to that, generally favoured by politicians 
and business men, of stimulating industry by raising the tariff, 
the controversies around which remind one of the Free Trade 
versus Protection issue which rent Britain in the days of the late 
Joseph Chamberlain. Thus a Toronto professor of political 
economy is found blaming seasonal fluctuations in employment as 
the principal cause of the exodus of native Canadians, and sug- 
gesting that a serious attempt be made to stabilise these ; while 
the head of one of the large textile corporations maintains that 
Canada would not need to spend a single dollar on immigration 
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propaganda if she could just contrive to offer more diversified 
employment to her citizens. Yet the per capita wealth of the 
country is high, being officially estimated at $2525 per person ; 
and the favourable trade balance of $151,000,000 in 1927 was 
stated by the Prime Minister in Parliament to be the largest 
per capita favourable trade balance of any leading nation of the 
world. 

But a reasonable question might be: What do satisfactory 
trade returns or increasing bank business matter if the average 
worker’s earnings are close to, or even below, mere cost of living 
figures ? or What does per capita wealth really signify when 
only a small percentage of the nation’s wage-earners come within 
the Government’s minimum taxable rates? Such figures are 
frequently a snare and a delusion, What comfort, for instance, 
is the British immigrant likely to derive from them if, in the 
process of breaking the country’s undeveloped land, he has to hire 
himself out for thirteen hours a day and work on his own land in 
his ‘ spare time’ for the privilege of calling his farm his own at 
the end of twenty-five years ? They are surely the most foolish 
of optimists who dream either that the British Commonwealth 
of Free States is going to be consolidated or the Empire’s food 
supply assured in the years to come on any such terms as 
these. 
For one does not have to be either a Utopian or gifted with 
prophetic vision to understand the meaning of the present trend 
of things, and to perceive clearly that if population increase is to 
maintain the true ratio with accumulation of material things so 
essential for the country’s healthy development and expansion, 
some more comprehensive effort is necessary than the measures, 
or lack of measures, that have led up to the present situation. 
Indeed, Canada in these days appears to furnish an excellent 
illustration of the manner in which the old order of things has 
failed to keep pace with changing conditions. As viewed through 
the medium of bank clearings, trade returns, and company 
balance-sheets, all is well; but there need be no delusion as to 
the significance of a declining birth rate coupled with a slackening 
of the flow of immigrants and a constant exodus of the native-born 
. ina country of 9,000,000 of people. It is a combination of cir- 
cumstances which no young nation can long endure without 
serious results. 

The lodestone that has drawn, and still draws, the native 
Canadian and the foreign immigrant to the United States is 
really the more attractive working conditions offered by American 
manufacturers, for after all farming does not appear to be in 
much better shape in the United States than in Canada, and such 
movement as there is of Americans to Canada is made up almost 
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entirely of farmers seeking cheaper land. With climatic condi- 
tions approximating largely to those of Canada in the industrial 
centres, seasonal fluctuations are just as likely to be felt in the 
Republic as they are here, and can hardly be regarded as a purely 
Canadian phenomenon in any study of the labour problem; 
while if Canada cannot offer quite so diversified a field of employ- 
ment as her more fully developed and populous neighbour, still 
her relatively high per capita wealth and favourable trade balance 
appear to suggest that it is not so much diversification of employ- 
ment that is needed as more liberal rewards for such employment 
as there is. Canadians as a rule prefer to stay in Canada if it is 
made worth their while, and the same may be said of those 
British immigrants (with the exception perhaps of the Irish) who 
come to Canada and then go on to the United States. Nor does 
the commonly accepted contention that Canada cannot compete 
with the United States in the matter of wages appear to be a 
valid excuse in the light of these trade and per capita figures. 
We cannot, like many small countries, plead poverty. It is our 
business policies that must be reshaped to keep pace with the 
times. 

While Americans are on the whole individualistic rather than 
socialistic and are shy of State or collective control, they are 
nevertheless well in advance in ideas for the betterment of 
industrial relations between employers and employees, and bonus 
and stock distributing schemes and employees’ welfare are now 
the rule rather than the exception with the larger corporations. 
These are often coupled, as in the well-known case of the Filenes 
of Boston, with the delegating to the employees of large powers 
over the general running of the business and the shaping of the 
regulations governing their own rates of pay, working conditions, 
etc., and movements of this kind prove enormously attractive. 
‘Golden Rule Nash,’ a Cincinnati clothier, demonstrated within 
the compass of a few years what miraculous things can be achieved 
by a judicious application of the principle of doing as one would 
be done by in the running of a manufacturing business, and 
Leach’s interesting work Man to Man contains further evidence 
of this and kindred movements, and of the successful application 
of parliamentary methods in place of the old autocratic idea. 
The privilege of having a say in the regulating of his own affairs 
is found to appeal to the average worker almost as strongly as the 
sharing of profits. Henry Ford, although he still remains in large 
part the benevolent autocrat of the Ford Motor Co., has dis- 
tributed a large amount of stock among his employees, pays the 
highest possible minimum wage ($6 for an eight-hour day), and 
contrives, as far as it is humanly possible, to make machines do 
the drudgery instead of human beings. That he is a popular 
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employer the waiting lists at his various plants and branch 
factories amply testify. 

It is along such lines that development in Canada seems to be 
hanging fire, and cases in which young Canadians give up positions 
here in order to take up others in the United States are nearly 
all found on investigation to hinge on questions of pay or working 
conditions. Yet, so long as industry is prosperous and returns 
on invested capital satisfactory, the Canadian business man does 
not seem to think the general question of immigration or the 
problem of peopling the country falls with any particular degree 
of appropriateness within his special province, and as a rule does 
not lose much sleep over it, but consigns it to politicians and 
public men. Nevertheless, it is this self-same business man who 
largely has the power in his hands and who must in some way or 
other be induced to give the matter his earnest attention. Mean- 
time his thoughts appear to be turned, if anything, the other 
way, and inquiries seem to show that the tendency towards 
unification of the country’s industries, which began a few years 
ago with the merging of several of the most powerful pulp-and- 
paper concerns, and is manifesting itself in recent times in mining 
and steel manufacturing, has not brought with it any note- 
worthy amelioration in the lot of the rank and file to compensate 
for the economies thus effected so largely at their expense. The 
idea so long prevalent that if returns on invested funds are satis- 
factory and the ‘key’ men well looked after the fate of the 
residuum is really not of much account seems to call with increas- 
ing urgency for modification in view of all that is being done 
to the South and the unsatisfactory nature of vital and immi- 
gration statistics. 

Whether or not Canada has been so engrossed in mere figures 
and trade returns that she has neglected her opportunities for 
getting the best of the European emigrants is perhaps a debatable 
point, but there is undoubtedly something in the contention put 
forward by the Yorkshire Evening Post, which said not long ago : 


In fifteen or twenty years Canada will look overseas in vain for surplus 
man-power to develop her resources. Economists freely predict a stationary 
or possibly receding world population. . . . Fora few years more European 
countries may remain partly over-populated with adults, but Canada’s 
chances to secure more people are dwindling steadily day by day. It 
requires no great prophetic foresight to conclude that the time limit 
within which Canada may solve her population problem in terms of 
millions of new citizens is coming to an end. 


That this is true enough, in the main, our diminishing immigra- 
tion figures appear to testify. But above everything at the 
present time Canada needs children. For the child of the right 
kind of parents can generally be counted on to establish himself 
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in his native land if given a reasonable chance ; but the immi- 
grant, until much time and labour has been spent on breaking 
him in, is ever an uncertain quantity. Yet, short of drastic and 
immediate changes in our business policies, increasing numbers 
of children seem to be about the last thing it is reasonable to look 


for or expect. 
J. B. M. Crarx, 





THE FATE OF THE WEST INDIES 


THE British Colonies of the Caribbean, after long slumber, are 
awakening under impulses which we do well to heed. 

One of the Colonies, British Guiana, has just been deprived by 
the British Parliament of its constitution. This is probably an 
unprecedented event in the history of the British Empire, for the 
prevailing tendency is towards more, not less, self-government. 
Yet the step backward in Demerara should be the prelude to a 
decided move forward in economic development now that cum- 
brous Dutch devices of a past century give place to modern 
British Crown Colony methods. 

In another Colony, Jamaica, challenges have been issued to 
dominant Americanism. Encouraged by grants from the Empire 
Marketing Board, and with the support of the Government of the 
Colony, a co-operative association of growers and shippers is 
starting its own banana shipping and marketing organisation side 
by side with that of the all-powerful American United Fruit 
Company. At the same time the Canadian Government, through 
the State-owned Canadian Merchant Marine and National 
Railways, are building a luxurious hotel in Jamaica to cater for 
the first-class tourist, who is now dependent upon hotels of 
American ownership and management ; while under the Canada- 
West Indies Trade Agreement two modern and amply refri- 
gerated fruit-carrying steamers are this year being added to the 
direct service between the islands and the Dominion in the hope 
of diverting Canadawards travel and trade which now moves 
largely through New York and Boston. Simultaneously the 
money of the Empire Marketing Board is being applied to help 
in making the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture at Trinidad 
a centre of training and research for general Empire benefit. It 
will not be for want of asking if other grants are not obtained 
from the Empire Marketing Board to stimulate co-operation in 
the production and marketing within the Empire of other fruits 
and vegetables of the British West Indian Colonies generally. 

The traditional basis of West Indian prosperity is, of course, 
sugar, and it is not to be supposed that the home of the sugar 
industry of the British Empire will be unaffected by changes which 
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tend to revolutionise sugar refining processes. Here the State- 
supported Oxford School of Engineering and the British 
Ministry of Agriculture are concerned, and the new and easier 
methods which seem likely to result may well give a new manu- 
facturing status to sugar-producing Colonies, especially where, 
as in the case of Trinidad, there is a cheap and abundant supply 
of fuel. 

It is not my present purpose to discuss these impulses. They 
are as yet, and for the most part, in course of development only, 
but taken together they give a new importance to the question of 
the ultimate destiny of this most interesting and historic part of 
the Empire. 

Once upon a time the West Indies were truthfully called ‘ the 
natural cockpit of European nations in the struggle for hegemony.’ 
That was in the eighteenth century, when the islands of the 
Caribbean were fought for as prizes. The world had few such 
prizes then. A change came when the field of European enter- 
prise was enlarged by the entry first of India, with its teeming 
millions and fabulous riches, and afterwards of Africa—the 
continent of perpetual surprises. Thenceforth the British West 
Indies and their two millions of people, mostly coloured, were 
well-nigh forgotten. They listened with avidity to after-dinner 
reminders of their heroic share in the beginnings of our Empire, 
but all the time they knew themselves to be ‘ poor relations 
distantly acknowledged.’ British State policy passed them by, 
and they wondered wistfully what their fate would be. The 
United States was the inevitable heir of Spain in Cuba and Porto 
Rico, and British visitors came away from the British West 
Indies convinced that they, like the other islands, would drift 
under the protection of the great American Republic. It was 
only a question of how and when. 

It may, perhaps, serve a useful purpose if I state the position 
to-day as a casual but sympathetic observer sees it after a month 
spent in the principal Colonies—Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, 
and British Guiana. Being honorary secretary of the West 
Indies Committee of Members of the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, unusual opportunities were given to me to learn the views 
of representative planters, merchants, officials, small ‘ farmers,’ 
and workfolk in the larger Colonies and from the smaller islands. 
They welcomed the chance to talk freely and informally, out of 
hearing of the Press, upon all aspects of what may prove to be a 
searching test of the quality of our new Imperialism. 

What is to be the future of the British West Indies? Is the 
United States the inevitable heir of Britain in the Caribbean, as 
she has proved to be of Spain? Or is our Imperial system 
adapting itself, in its own zigzag fashion, so as to give a lease of 
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fresh life within the Empire to islands which were the cradle of 
British power ? 

It is timely to ask these questions, inasmuch as new factors 
have come into view—the Panama Canal, the Great War, the 
policy of Empire preference, and the Canada-West Indies Trade 
Agreement. In the new circumstances the future of the British 
Caribbean becomes a problem of high significance for us and all 
the English-speaking peoples, upon whose shoulders, whether they 
like it or not, world-leadership tends more and more to rest. 

The economic affinity between the West Indies and the United 
States is manifest, and it is an increasing affinity. In his latest 
report the British Trade Commissioner, Mr. Wilson Goode, notes 
the use which United States traders made of their chances in the 
war years when British supplies were either cut off altogether or 
curtailed. ‘In many important lines the United Kingdom has 
since recaptured its trade, but the predominance of American 
production over a period of several years has left an enduring 
mark upon the trade of the British West Indies.’ 

Proximity has much to do with this predominance ; so has 
greater adaptability to customers’ needs. It takes thirteen to 
fourteen days to pass between London and Kingston on the one 
hand and Port of Spain on the other; the voyage from New 
York generally takes a good deal less than half that time. Our 
inadaptability in external markets is illustrated once again by 
the place of the British motor car in the West Indies. It has 
hardly any place at all, despite tariff preferences in each Colony. 
The American car is everywhere, and while Mr. Ford has been 
preoccupied with his new design, it is a French, and not a British, 
maker whose advertisement I found widely placarded in such 
Colonies as Jamaica. 

In the shops of the chief centres it is in American dollars and 
cents that goods are priced, and if you offer English money it is 
after a reckoning of the American equivalent that the shop 
assistant gives you your change. The cinema is, of course, 
everywhere, and everywhere the films are predominantly Ameri- 
can. In the House of Commons recently, in answer to a question 
as to American cinema monopoly in the West Indies, the Under- 
Secretary seemed to lament the Americanisation of this potent 
agency of popular education, but it is not easy even to attempt to 
apply the quota remedy which we are applying in England. 

The well-found and well-managed steamers which carry most 
British tourists to the West Indies and most West Indians to 
England—there are thirty-four of them in the fleet-—were built 
on Clydeside, and the captains, officers and crews are emphatically 
British, but the control is American ; and, to judge from the type 
of novel which circulates most freely from the ship’s library, 
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there is no daring on sea or land, and no freedom under the skies, 
quite like that of ‘God’s own country.’ The roo per cent. 
American shines out in these novels, and the rest of the world is 
expected to gasp with wonder. Yet the novels, one and all, are 
from London publishing houses ; trashy they may be, but they 
can be bought so cheaply in easily transported sheets ! 

The astonishing history of the banana supplies the best 
evidence of American permeation. The banana has made Jamaica 
the spearhead, so to say, of Americanisation generally. In the 
other West Indian islands Americanism winks ; it smiles broadly 
in Jamaica, thanks to the banana. Thirty years ago Jamaicans 
were making pig-food of their bananas ; in 1927 they sold over- 
seas something like 21,000,000 stems, with, say, sixty bananas to 
a stem. The banana keeps over 100 steamers continuously at 
sea ; and 42,000,000 out of the total world production of 77,000,000 
stems are handled by one American concern, the United Fruit 
Company. That company is indeed the chief begetter of the 
banana industry, and to it Jamaica especially owes much of what 
prosperity it now enjoys. On its Jamaican lands last year it 
produced 2,000,000 stems, and it purchased 7,000,000 from 
growers, large and small. Its steamship services and hotels and 
its progressive policy in general have done more than anything 
else to lift the Colony out of the slough of despair into which it 
fell when its main industry, sugar, collapsed. In former days 
Jamaica meant sugar and rum for the outside world. Fruit, 
nearly all bananas, now represents 41 per cent. of Jamaica’s 
exports, and sugar and rum together represent only 19 per cent. 

Success brings its penalties, and when I was in Jamaica I 
witnessed the progress of the determined effort to lessen American 
domination in the banana industry. The Empire Marketing 
Board has made a grant of 2400/. a year over two years to 
encourage the co-operative marketing of bananas, and men of 
high repute, such as the President of the Imperial Association of 
Jamaica, were striving to create an independent marketing and 
transport organisation so as to give the banana producer a market 
alternative to that provided by the United Fruit Company. The 
purpose of the movement must command respect, for it seeks to 
free the island from the risk of foreign domination. And as the 
movement develops Jamaicans generally may come to appreciate 
more exactly the value of the progressive impulse which the 
United Fruit Company brings to Jamaican life. The British 
West Indies as a whole, like Canada, stand much in need of new 
progressive impulse whencesoever it comes, and their problem is 
how to secure it without sacrificing economic and political control. 

Is that possible ? The dismal prophecies of J. A. Froude after 
his visit to the West Indies in 1866 stuck in the West Indian 
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mind. ‘ Let the United States take the British West Indies, and 
welcome ; on the map they appear to belong more to the United 
States than to us.’ An editorial writer in the South American 
Supplement of The Times of July 1911 spoke of the supremacy 
of the United States in the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea 
as ‘ practically indisputable,’ and added: ‘ There can be little 
doubt, therefore, that the islands of the West Indies and the out- 
lying units of Spanish America will, upon the completion of the 
Panama Canal, gravitate in due course to amalgamation with the 
Great Republic of the North.’ 

It all seems so natural, and yet, after watching West Indian 
conditions for a good many years, I am led to the belief that 
never in our time were the British Colonies of the Caribbean 
further away from the United States politically than they are 
to-day. The tendency of their thought seems to illustrate afresh 
the modern truth that, while trade may follow the flag, the flag 
does not necessarily follow trade. 

Therein we touch one of the political mysteries of our time— 
the developing unity of the British Empire in face of what to the 
rest of the world look like decisive disruptive tendencies. ‘ We 
answer to a higher destiny,’ was the retort which Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier once made to the assertion that Canada could not for 
ever maintain a political aloofness from her rich and powerful 
neighbour. Each year American capital has moved northward 
into Canadian industry in an ever-increasing stream. American 
financiers and traders took full advantage, in Canada as in the 
West Indies and elsewhere, of Britain’s preoccupation upon the 
battlefields of Europe and Asia. Never has there been a more 
friendly intermingling of peoples across the boundary between 
Canada and the United States than is seen to-day. But the 
foundations of Canadian life remain staunchly true to tradition ; 
there is no legislature, federal or provincial, from Nova Scotia to 
British Columbia, to which a candidate could secure election on 
an annexation ticket, or indeed on any anti-national ticket of any 
kind. Deep down in the heart of every true Canadian is the 
belief that Canada ‘ answers to a higher destiny ’—exactly what 
destiny he does not know and has little time to consider, but 
certainly a destiny that is Canadian, and therefore in essence 
British. 

Motley, the American historian, once discussed with Froude 
the probable annexation of Canada to the United States. ‘ Would 
Canada like it ? ’ asked Froude. Motley made this reply : ‘ Would 
I like the house of Baring to take me into partnership?’ And, 
after the fashion of his nation, he thought that settled the 
matter. 

And what of the West Indies? One of the most knowledgeable 
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surveys of West Indian conditions was made fifteen years ago 
by a Jamaican, Mr. Herbert de Lisser, to whose literary and 
organising talent Jamaicans owe more than they seem at times to 
be aware of. He then asked, in his book Twentieth Century 
Jamaica, ‘What would happen in Jamaica if the United States 
should offer the Colony a good reciprocity treaty ?’ He admitted 
that the temptation might be too great to be resisted. 


The capacity of the United States for consuming the products of these 
Colonies is far greater than that of any other country. The United States 
could offer to any or to all of them a degree of prosperity, a promise of 
success, at present beyond their hopes. They would prefer something 
less as long as that meant direct continued connection with England. 
They would deliberately set aside riches and the foreigner’s domination 
for comparative prosperity merely and an assured future with England. 
But it is the uncertainty of the future which troubles the West Indians, 
They can never feel sure that what is done in England to-day in regard to 
them will not be undone to-morrow. I repeat that they would prefer less 
with Great Britain than more with the United States; they would take 
all that the latter had to give them, but their love would be with Eng- 
land. Loyalty to England and pride in the British Empire are no mere 
words in the British West Indies. But they are becoming tired of 
stagnation. 


Much has happened since those words were written. Above all 
else, we have had Empire unity in the face of a common war 
peril. Is there still the same uncertainty and stagnation? Are 
the British West Indies finding that ‘ something less ’ which they 
would prefer to American absorption ? I think they are. 

For one thing, Canada, in all her new national and industrial 
vigour, has come to mean much to the Colonies of the British 
Caribbean. They look to her in quite a new relationship, that 
of an elder sister. I have just noted the Jamaican thought of 
fifteen years ago that the United States might offer ‘a good 
reciprocity treaty.’ United States thought has since gone else- 
where. Washington has become the radiating centre of an over- 
lordship which covers, in varying degrees, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and Santa Domingo ; and if there is to be any question of over- 
lordship in the case of the British West Indies, it is rather to 
Canada that eyes are turned. 

As far back as 1891 overtures were made by Canada to 
British Guiana for a reciprocity treaty. British Guiana’s answer 
was ‘ No,’ on the ground that an arrangement of such a character 
would be preferred with the United States, and the British Guiana 
Government would not enter into any arrangement which might 
prevent reciprocity with the United States. To judge from 
recent expressions of authoritative business opinion in British 
Guiana, the answer of Georgetown to any such suggestion from 
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Ottawa would be different to-day. The question put to me more 
than once in Demerara was this : 


Would Canada admit us as a province of the Dominion, or at least as 
her tropical annexe ? We feel [I was told in so many words] stifled at 
times by Colonial Office methods. We admit faults in our past political 
ways, and the cumbrousness of our old Dutch constitution, but no 
Britisher likes to be talked to as a somewhat superior schoolmaster talks 
to a somewhat naughty schoolboy. Whitehall would not talk like that 
to Ottawa. Also we see what has come from Canadian methods in the 
development of such hinterlands as Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and 
British Columbia possess. Our hinterland in British Guiana is no less full 
of unreaped riches. 


Much might be said in comment upon any such appeal. 
British Guiana is not as Quebec and Ontario. Problems of their 
own continent and climate seem to satisfy Canadian statesmen 
and people of this generation, to say nothing of their perplexing 
relations with lands overseas, such as Japan. Have Canadians 
not always blessed their immunity from a colour problem of the 
kind that harasses the thinking citizen of the United States ? 
Of the 300,000 people in British Guiana all but 12,500 are classed 
as ‘ coloured,’ and of the 940,000 in Jamaica the ‘ whites ’ are only 
14,500. The future may bring surprising changes in political 
relations between the countries of North and South America, and 
in years to come a puissant Canada may look politically towards 
the tropics as the United States has done. But for the present 
it is enough to think of an economic relationship, and under the 
Canada-British West Indies Trade Agreements trade exchanges 
are certainly developing. Here are the percentage figures : 


Imports into British West Indies 





From United Kingdom 
From United States 
From Canada 


Exports from British West Indies (Domestic Produce) 


To United Kingdom . . 24°3 42°3 27°3 
To United States ‘ ; 36-1 24°0 32°1 
Canada . : ' ‘ 21°9 19°4 20°6 


There has been delay in carrying out certain clauses of the 


last trade agreement, as, for instance, the vital clauses affecting 
VoL. CIII—No. 616 3¢ 
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direct and up-to-date steamship services for passengers and 
refrigerated goods, but these obstacles are now being removed, 
At the close of this year the means of steamship intercom- 
munication will be greatly increased, and tourists to Colonies like 
Jamaica will find awaiting them a Canadian Government hotel 
as magnificent as those which Canadian governmental and railway 
enterprise provides all through Canada itself. The first-class 
hotel accommodation of Jamaica will be no longer exclusively 
American. Canadian enterprise is already well placed in the 
bauxite industry of British Guiana, and a wide field for Canadian 
as well as British capital and initiative is afforded by the sugar, 
fruit, rice and timber industries of several of the Colonies. 

Other changes of much importance are affecting relations 
with Great Britain. Empire has taken on a new meaning for the 
majority of the British people. The family feeling has entered 
into the British mind, and it can no longer be said that the 
immediate benefits of free imports from all the world are of more 
consequence in British opinion than the future of the Empire 
overseas. In the British House of Commons we are kept up 
o’ nights because some among us seek party capital over questions 
of Empire preference. But the number of attackers and the 
force of their attack is always on the decline. As men of all 
parties go more overseas they come to realise the profound effect 
of Empire development upon the welfare of the British home 
population. We in England begin to feel that the Empire is a 
heritage which it is the especial duty of our generation to cherish 
and develop, and our kinsfolk overseas know that a new and 
vivifying influence is at work. ‘ England does really care,’ was 
the universal comment in the British West Indies and other 
Colonies when Empire sugar was given a substantial preference 
in the British market for a period of ten years, and a like com- 
ment in all parts of the Empire has been evoked by the fiscal 
favours now given to other Empire products like tobacco and 
such manufactures as come under the McKenna duties and the 
key industry and safeguarding schedules of the British tariff. 
The field of preference is, of course, restricted so long as the 
British elector thinks more of merchanting than of production, 
of cheapness than of the greater power to purchase, but other 
forces are at work. I have space to mention two only. 

The Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture is beginning to 
radiate a unifying and stimulating influence from Trinidad all 
over our tropical possessions. So is the newly-formed Empire 
Marketing Board, with its grants to encourage efforts of self- 
reform in such vital modern requirements as better production, 
effective co-operation, and up-to-date marketing. 

I lay stress upon this kind of Imperial help because it is by 
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uniting in encouragement to self-help, in ‘ pushing ’ rather than 
in ‘leaning,’ that we can best work together in the cause of 
Empire. We have leaned too long both at home and overseas ; 
we begin to see its fatal consequences. 

A negro boatman was taking me out for a swim one glorious 
morning at Port Antonio, Jamaica, last January. 

‘ Aren’t you an M.P. ?’ he said. 

I admitted the offence. 

‘Then I want to ask you a Gquesiten : What’s the Royal 
Government going to do for us ?’ 

‘ What do you mean by the Royal Government ? ’ 

‘ The King’s Government, of course.’ 

‘ What,’ I asked, ‘ do you want them to do?’ 

‘Well,’ was the reply, ‘ you see that mountain. There are 
swamps nearby. Why can’t the Royal Government get men to 
work like in Panama, fill the swamps with the mountains and give 
us plenty of good land for our own ?’ 

The incident may carry a moral for other Britishers than 
those of the British West Indies. 

Percy Hurp. 
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WHAT CAN WE KNOW ABOUT PROHIBITION? 


‘ It is a condition,’ said Cleveland on a famous occasion, * which 
confronts us—not a theory.” To many people that condition 
seems to be one of the non-enforcement of Prohibition legislation. 
They draw the deduction, as practical men, that it is best 
abandoned. Law, soruns the argument, cannot persist in defiance 
of the wishes of a large section of the community and of general 
custom. But the deduction is too hasty. It is notorious that 
the difficulty of enforcement is especially an urban difficulty. 
And yet there seems excellent reason to suppose that enforcement 
at the present time in metropolitan New York, under the Federal 
law alone, is better than was enforcement in Maine, with the 
backing of State law and a ‘ dry’ tradition, at the end of the last 
century. In Kansas it took a generation before it was possible 
to get effective enforcement. If custom makes law, law also 
makes custom. Enforcement has become possible, where once 
it was impossible, over many parts of the country. The decisive 
issue in the matter of the enforcement of a continent-wide law is 
whether respectable public opinion is going to rally to the standard 
of ‘ personal liberty ’ and nullification or is going to discountenance 
law-breaking, not only on the ground that a law is a law but on 
the ground that the law, even if a superfluous restriction on some 
individuals, is of benefit to society as a whole. 

A certain English member of Parliament, as an outside 
observer, has delivered himself of the dictum: ‘ Prohibition 
benefits the masses and corrupts the classes.’ The clubman loses 
most and gains least by Prohibition, and the clubman is a highly 
vocal member of society. Anecdotes about the farcical enforce- 
ment of the Prohibition law go the rounds. Sin is news, and 
virtue isn’t. Wild tales circulate to the effect that ‘ more liquor 
is consumed than before the war ’—tales which it does not 
require much investigation to show, for the country as a whole, 
to be nonsensical. It would be rash, however, to take the club- 
man as alone representative of respectable public opinion. 

The importance of the question of upon which side of the line 
this respectable opinion is going to settle its weight it is almost 
impossible to exaggerate. The extent of the quiet reduction in 
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the consumption of liquor, whether from motives of prudence or 
of obedience, tends to be gravely underestimated by the gossips. 
The fact, however, remains that effective enforcement depends 
not upon law-abiding habits alone, but also upon having a more 
than Lilliputian Prohibition unit to deal with those who do not 
want to see the law enforced. The small bootlegger will always 
bootleg as long as it is safe. The big bootlegger is part of that 
general criminal problem which is with us always; if he were 
not a bootlegger he would be involved in some other illicit trade. 
The weak-willed always fall to temptation if it is strong enough. 
But if the body of adult, reputable citizens do not want enforce- 
ment, there will be no strict enforcement—the ‘ wets ’ will continue 
to win on the financial appropriations. It is this body of opinion 
which is the uncertain factor. If, however, it wants enforcement, 
it can have it, because it can pay for the cost of enforcing the 
law, and it ultimately dictates the customs of the mass of decent 
folk. 

The first question is whether the law can be enforced. It is 
not difficult to conduct an inquiry of an objective nature into 
where precisely the machinery of law is breaking down. An 
inquiry in a not dissimilar field has been made by the Missouri 
Crime Commission. But ultimately we are brought back to con- 
siderations of the force of public opinion. The second question 
is whether the existing law is desirable, and the first question 
depends upon the second. It seems, however, common ground 
that the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment is not within the 
horizon of practical politics, and that any modification of the 
Volstead Act must be such as the Supreme Court could hold to be 
consonant with the Constitution. Nevertheless, the will of the 
people of the United States is still sovereign, and not only enforce- 
ment or nullification, but a substituted amendment or a careful 
recasting of the Volstead Act, must be considered as possible 
courses once the American people knows what it wants. The 
third question is what does it want, and what kind of legislation 
can carry the conviction that it is beneficial ? 

II. It is the man of average intelligence and average good- 
will who will decide the issue of Prohibition. The man determined 
“to get a drink ’ is not interested in ‘ the facts about Prohibition.’ 
But the facts about Prohibition are precisely what the average 
man, who prides himself on having an open mind, wants to know. 

‘ There are no facts in Prohibition,’ says Major Alton A. Green, 
late Prohibition Inspector under General Andrews, ‘ at least, no 
facts which any of us really knows’ If the words are taken 
literally, that means that we do not know whether New York is 
not drier than Kansas. It means that, allowing for the widest 
margin of statistical error in estimating sources of supply, we do 
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not know whether there is not more alcoholic liquor consumed 
now than in 1914. Major Green presumably means not this, but 
that, in dealing with an illegal trade, there are many facts about 
which we cannot do more than guess. But that is a very different 
statement. Indeed, there seem to be some very significant facts 
which we do know, and others which, if we know where to go, we 
can discover. It seems to be a safe statement that observance 
was better in 1920, when the legitimate trade had been put out 
of operation and the illicit trade had not yet learned how to 
supply the place, than it has been subsequently. And, from 
various social changes which took place especially in 1920, 
changes directly connected with drinking, we can do something 
to conjecture what consequences are likely to follow from adequate 
enforcement. Above all, we are in a position to point out quite 
a number of current statements, often laid down dogmatically, 
which are mere rhetoric, quite incapable of verification. It is 
possible to carry out a very effective ‘ debunking ’ operation. 

III. One grave handicap of much social legislation is that 
nobody, save as a matter of principle, is directly interested in its 
enforcement. In the case of a theft or of a murder, the victim or 
his relatives spur on the law to the punishment of the criminal, 
and adopt an attitude which is certainly not that of the ordinary 
purchaser of liquor to his bootlegger. Those, however, who are 
interested in the products of industry become very direct sufferers 
from the disorganising effect of heavy drinking in cases where the 
efficiency of the whole process depends upon the workers in each 
shop keeping time with each other. It is perhaps of the economic 
effects of Prohibition that most has been heard. Partly this has 
been because they are of a kind which may be expected to affect 
the ordinary citizen and not only the criminal, the pathological, 
or the ‘ submerged tenth.’ And partly it has been because there 
is a very general impression that, however much it may be the 
leisured and wealthy who now oppose Prohibition, it was originally 
supported by employers of labour, who were prepared, it has been 
contended, to infringe the ‘ natural rights ’ of the workman in the 
interests of increased production. When we come to estimate 
these economic effects, we pass into a realm of opinion—often 
well-informed, but still mere opinion—in. which the endeavour to 
disentangle the statistics of increased production. due to Prohibi- 
tion from those of what is due to improvement of equipment or 
to the elimination of waste presents difficulties which would 
check the ardour of all but the most foolhardy. 

Statistics, however, are but records of experience at the 
second remove. Opinion about what other people are doing may 
be mere hearsay, but a man’s opinion about his own experiences 
is worth many figures. Professor Feldman, of Dartmouth, who 
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also collaborated in a recent survey undertaken by the Social 
Science Research Council, in an independent investigation in 
1927 succeeded, by a questionnaire which most skilfully avoided 
being tendentious, in eliciting a remarkably uniform expression of 
opinion from a fair random sample of employers and from those 
who are in close contact from day to day with the working of 
industry. Out of 287 answers to the questionnaire, 184 employers 
stated that the situation with regard to absences on Monday had 
been improved, other factors being duly allowed for, by Prohibi- 
tion. Again, just as those convicted of drunkenness now tend to 
be recidivists, conspicuous rather for the frequency of their terms 
of imprisonment than for their total numbers, so Professor 
Feldman shows that the heavy drinkers in industry tend to be 
‘ down-and-outers,’ conspicuous for the frequency of their applica- 
tions for employment, rather than normal workers. It is to be 
hoped that Professor Feldman’s investigation will before long be 
carried out upon a larger scale, so that we may be in a better 
position to appreciate the effect of dry legislation upon the 
industries of the country. 

IV. When we turn from the production of the factory to the 
consumption or savings of the worker, it is again difficult to distin- 
guish the increased wealth of the wage-earner due to a period of 
great prosperity and to higher real wages, from increased wealth 
due to the economy of moneys once spent on drink and to increased 
efficiency as a worker. The known ‘ dry’ policy of certain large 
manufacturers, whose products are largely sold among the more 
prosperous kind of artisans, and who have the best of financial 
reasons for estimating what factors contribute to their prosperity, 
indicates that Prohibition is a major influence in favouring this 
prosperity. The small but valuable study of conditions at Cedar 
Rapids immediately after the introduction of a State ‘ dry’ law, 
carried out by Mr. B. Lasker, points in the same direction. But 
it is likely that Prohibition has been most significant in its effects 
by compelling masses of human beings who are creatures of habit 
to take a decision about whether they will continue to invest a 
portion of their wages in liquor, or whether they will expend it in 
groceries, clothing, furniture, automobiles and houses. 

V. When we turn to the field of public health we return to 
recorded facts and measurable effects, and to statistics which, 
although far from perfect, are yet among the best which we have. 
We are here again concerned, as in the economic field, not so 
much with the disorderly effects of drunkenness as with the 
disabling effects of drinking. The two issues are not the same. 
The British occupational statistics do not show a very high 
alcoholic mortality rate among miners, but the criminal statistics 
for mining areas do show a high rate of arrests for being drunk 
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and disorderly ; on the other hand, there is no reason to suppose 
a high rate of arrests among those clandestine ‘ soakers’ who 
swell the mortality totals. The British and American systems 
of liquor regulation split sharply on this matter. The British 
system makes the medical assumption that one glass drunken is 
not ‘ one-glass-drunk.’ It assumes that temperate drinking is 
rather beneficial than otherwise. The public-house should there- 
fore be retained, should be reformed, should be made reputable 
and recreational. It should be the kind of place where the 
working-man can go himself and (as to a German beer-garden) 
take his family. What is forbidden is drunkenness and disturbing 
the public peace. The problem of liquor regulation is funda- 
mentally one of law and order. The American system assumes 
that alcohol itself is deleterious and is to be dealt with on the 
analogy of legislation regulating the sale of narcotics. Not 
drunkenness matters, but the reduction of industrial and social 
efficiency due to the tendency of the homme moyen sensuel (who 
is the peculiar object of most democratic legislation) to dope 
himself with drink. The emphasis is not on the civil peace, but 
on economics and hygiene. 

It is customary to estimate the effect of Prohibition and other 
measures of liquor regulation upon public health by the fluctua- 
tions in the figures of deaths from alcoholism and from the 
probably largely alcoholic disease of cirrhosis of the liver. These 
diseases show the customary sharp decrease from 1917 (beginning 
of war-time restrictions) to a nadir in 19.0 (Eighteenth Amend- 
ment in force), followed by a rise, during the years of ‘ normalisa- 
tion ’ and relaxation of the sentiment in favour of enforcement, 
to something about 60 per cent. of the 1919-16 level, the whole 
flattening out in the last four years. 

The objection, however, to basing any argument upon these 
figures, save as an index of the amount of excessive drinking, and 
apart from their statistical uncertainty (since physicians are 
reluctant to certify alcoholism as a cause of death), is that the 
total of those certified as dying from these causes is only a trifling 
percentage of the annual mortality. On the other hand, clinical 
and physiological studies of the connexion, in normal persons, 
between, on the one hand, alcohol drinking, and, on the other 
hand, efficiency and resistance to disease, are of. personal interest 
to every individual. As has been said, it is upon this point that 
the American and English systems split apart. It is for medical 
science to decide between them, and it cannot be said that it has 
as yet decided. On the one hand, even although the latest research 
indicates that a glass of beer does have a noticeable disturbing 
effect on the physical organs, it is premature to affirm that this 
is an injurious effect. And, on the other hand, if a moderate 
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dose is not injurious, the highest British medical authority has 
declared that drinking under conditions that may well fall far 
short of drunkenness is, for most people, injurious. The evidence 
of medical authorities cited in America by the ‘ wets ’ offers what 
is perhaps the cold comfort that alcohol may exterminate the 
weaker members of the species ante-natally, and thus be eugeni- 
cally beneficial. 

What is required is the collection of available authoritative 
information and further ad hoc research with a view to presenting 
a report as weighty and impartial as was, a quarter of a century 
ago, the Physiological Report of the Committee of Fifty. It may 
be that the narcotic effects of alcohol, as of other drugs, may be 
for certain purposes and constitutions good, for others injurious. 
Such a conclusion might point towards some compromise between 
the system of medical certificates and the Swedish system of 
personal licence for certain liquors. The connexion between 
mental instability and alcoholic excess, already studied by Drs. 
Pollock and Furbush (1924), seems especially deserving of 
attention. It seems possible that the beneficial results of alcohol 
in moderate doses are chiefly noticeable when a man, temporarily 
(as before a public speech), or constitutionally, or for some social 
reason, is suffering from a sense of inadequacy or inferiority. 
If so, psychological studies seem to be called for which might 
prove fruitful of results and give guidance to intelligent and 
scientific legislation. 

VI. The crucial matter is not so much to know what is 
happening as to understand why it is happening. What is the 
cause, social, psychological or sociological, of the craving for 
alcoholic drinks? It is by pursuing inquiries of this nature, 
rather than by the monotonous repetition of uncertain statistical 
totals, that the most significant results will probably be obtained. 
Needless to say, the relatively effective Prohibition of 1920 
reduced the number of arrests for drunkenness—a result of which 
the importance is emphasised when the generally admitted 
increase of police vigilance at this time in making arrests is taken 
into account. To say this is, after all, to do no more than to say 
that Prohibition, in part, prohibits. It is interesting that, for 
whatever reason, the curve of divorces granted on the ground of 
drunkenness fell to nadir when Prohibition came into force, 
although a rise—not, however, reaching the former level—subse- 
quently took place. This seems to confute any argument to the 
effect that Prohibition has driven men to take to drink 
clandestinely at home. 

What is perhaps more important is that, despite the notorious 
(and perhaps largely mythical) ‘ crime wave,’ such crimes as may 
with some probability be connected with drunkenness show, on 
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the whole, a tendency to decrease with the coming into force of 
Prohibition. Hence the evidence tends to substantiate in part 
the belief of the late Dr. W. C. Sullivan, of the British Home 
Office, concerning the important part played by drinking in 
increasing certain crimes. That there should be a close con- 
nexion between drunkenness and brawls or affrays is not sur- 
prising. What would be interesting is if a connexion could be 
shown between a tendency to alcoholic excess and certain types 
of anti-social acts, possibly of a kind indicating nervous instability. 
If so, we should be one step nearer knowing what precisely the 
problem is about which we are legislating. We want a large 
number of case histories of alcoholics, and to know whether there 
is any connexion between alcoholic outbreaks and other kinds of 
outbreak. If the drunkard is a marked psychological type, an 
‘inferior’ for whom alcohol jvst turns the balance, then the 
English repressive legislation is fumbling, while the American 
nation-wide preventive legislation may be, as it were, cracking 
a nut with a coal-hammer. 

VII. When we pass on to that vaguer field, called social, in 
which most of our detailed information is supplied from charitable 
agencies and voluntary societies, instinctively we turn towards 
the same line of inquiry as the most hopeful. The statistics of 
charitable relief may be used with striking effect, as in the Report 
of the Federal Council of the Churches, or we may be supplied 
with a vivid account of the effects of Prohibition as seen from the 
angle of the community settlements, as by Mrs. Martha Bruere 
(1927). But we want to know why the figures in these statistics 
have fluctuated in this way, supposing them to be reliable evidence, 
and whether the poverty relieved has been due to drunkenness, 
where the two are associated, or whether the drunkenness has 
been due to depression or despair caused by the poverty. 

The advantages of Prohibition are perhaps most apparent in 
the case of that not inconsiderable part of the population which 
lives on the ‘ border-line’ between indigence and dependence. 
This is probably not that section of the community which possesses 
the strongest character, and it is peculiarly exposed to the 
temptations of its environment, especially when these tempta- 
tioris are put forward by ‘ the trade’ with all the arts of sales- 
manship. With these persons it is not enough to punish drunken- 
ness : one must prevent its cause. The same holds true to a less 
degree of that larger body of more prosperous people who occa- 
sionally fall victims to temptation from lack of self-control, to 
their own and other people’s detriment. Under a strict pro- 
hibitive régime, a depraved few may take to the drinking of lethal 
substitutes such as wood alcohol, but many will be induced to 
become industrious citizens. The statistics of the charity 
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organisations generally show a sharp decline about 1920 in cases 
of relief required because of intemperance, followed by a rise 
usually well short of the 1916-18 level. 

It is, however, necessary, in considering these social statistics, 
to beware lest we compliment ourselves on removing the cause 
when we have, in fact, merely removed the symptom. Drinking 
is not a simple, but a complex, social phenomenon. We may 
usefully distinguish three main types. There is occupational 
drinking, whether directly connected with the industry, as in the 
heavy steel mills, or indirectly, as among travelling salesmen. 
We need to know here in what occupations there has been a 
custom of heavy drinking, what have been the causes of this 
custom, and what has happened under Prohibition. There is, 
further, convivial drinking, with the intention of feeling ‘a fine 
fellow,’ and often going along with high wages. It results, not 
in ‘ soaking,’ but in the ‘ spree,’ and seems to be largely a psycho- 
logical. matter. The drinker of this type could probably be 
guided in the choice of his liquors by a discreet use of the taxing 
power in such a way as to raise prices. He has probably no 
determined preference for the harder varieties of liquor. Thirdly, 
there is the misery drinker, who drinks to get ‘ dead drunk ’ and 
unconscious, and whose drinking often goes along with low wages. 
Each form of drinking seeks its own form of consolation. ‘ The 
quickest way out of Manchester,’ it used to be said, ‘ is the gin- 
shop.’ This deplorable condition of affairs is not only to be 
remedied by removing the gin-shop, although until it be removed 
it is probable that the energy will be lacking to find another way 
out. We need to know our ‘ Manchester,’ that is, those removable 
social conditions, whether bad housing, lack of economic chances, 
monotony of occupation, excessive isolation, or whatever it may 
be, which are provocative of heavy drinking. Social and occupa- 
tional studies of this nature upon an adequate scale have never 
been carried out since the days of the reports of the Committee 
of Fifty in 1905. 

VIII. What is chiefly significant is not any one line of evidence, 
but the cumulative effect. The problem is whether the price 
involved in the detriment to the pleasure of many, and perhaps 
to the working powers of a few, is well paid in return for a gain in 
sobriety, and in what sobriety implies, to an extent which may 
be indicated, tentatively but not entirely arbitrarily, at about 
40 per cent. of the gamut run between 1910 and 1920. If the 
ordinary person becomes convinced that this price is not too high 
to pay, those who violate the law for gain, and well-intentioned 
but thirsty citizens, will not be strong enough to prevent enforce- 
ment. The average man’s conviction will itself depend upon his 
belief that the same result can be attained in no cheaper way. 
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If he is not so convinced, legal or practical nullification will 
probably ensue. 

No saw is more common than the remark, ‘ Fundamentally, 
of course, this is a matter of principle,’ the ‘ final principle ’ then 
enunciated differing according to the speaker. The principle, 
however, essentially involved is that of the extent of the sacrifice 
which should be demanded, in the name of the social good, from 
persons of self-control for the benefit of that large number of 
persons who, where liquor is concerned, can neither control 
themselves nor remain without becoming an economic and even 
physical nuisance to others. Before, then, the question of 
principle can be settled, we need to know certain facts. We need 
to have a medical opinion upon whether our sacrifice is, in terms 
of health, indeed such. Assuming that it is such, we need to 
know the extent of the other man’s gain under a given measure 
of legislation, and whether this legislation is of the kind that 
effects the most at the least sacrifice. At present any alternative 
legislation to the Eighteenth Amendment or to the Volstead Act 
will be merely a leap in the dark unless it is based upon a fuller 
medical knowledge of what constitutes excessive drinking, upon a 
fuller social and psychological knowledge of the conditions which 
conduce to such drinking, and upon a fuller administrative know- 
ledge based upon a comparison of the effects of different kinds of 
legislation. The problem of the control of the liquor traffic is one 
of those many cases in which the public opinion behind any 
satisfactory legislation must be grounded, not upon propagandist 
statements checked by amateur judgment, but upon scientific 
investigation. 

GEORGE E. G. CATLIN. 





RUBBER 


THE STEVENSON SCHEME AND INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL 


RuBBER, itself the most remarkable product of the vegetable 
kingdom, has been during the past fifty years, or rather more, 
the subject of two remarkable experiments. The first had an 
economic aim and motive, but was wholly scientific ; it proved 
a complete success. It consisted in the transplantation of a 
forest tree from the New World to the Old, from its native 
habitats in the regions of the Amazon to India and Ceylon and 
the Far East, not at all so simple a matter as might be supposed. 
This tree is named by botanists Hevea braziliensis, and is the 
most prolific source of rubber. 

The story of this great experiment is now well known and 
need not be repeated here; it has become a sort of classic of 
economic history. It is interesting to note, in passing, that it 
was due to the initiative of the Government of India in the time 
of Lord Northbrook, though to what particular individual does 
not appear to have been recorded. The result of the experiment 
may be summarised in a few sentences. In the year 1900 the 
world produced, perhaps, 54,000 tons of raw rubber. Nearly the 
whole of this was collected from natural forests, mostly in Brazil ; 
it was ‘ wild’ rubber. The proportion contributed by the British 
Empire was possibly 7 per cent. Last year, 1927, the world pro- 
duction of crude rubber was probably not less than 630,000 tons. 
Of this total about 35,000 tons was ‘ wild’ rubber ; the whole of 
the balance, 595,000 tons, was ‘ plantation ’’ rubber—that is to 
say, rubber obtained from trees planted by the hand of man. 
Practically the whole of this was due to the experiment ; in other 
words, it was derived from seeds of Hevea brazilensis smuggled 
out of Brazil as ‘ botanical specimens’ by Mr. Henry (now Sir 
Henry) Wickham, acting for the Government of India, in 1876, 
from which seedlings were raised at Kew Gardens by the late Sir 
Joseph Hooker and in due course sent out to India in Wardian 
cases. The proportion contributed by the British Empire was 
about 340,000 tons, or 57 per cent. There has been no more 
remarkable development in agriculture than this since the first 
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Napoleon, angry at the success with which Britain had ‘ restricted’ 
the supply of colonial sugar to the Continent, stung the scientists 
and agriculturalists of France into trying to produce sugar from 
their own soil, and thus started the cultivation of the sugar-beet, 
an industry that was to change the face of Europe. There are 
now in the East, from Ceylon to Celebes, between 500 and 600 
rubber-producing estates, apart from an immense number of 
what may be called allotments worked by natives in Java and 
Sumatra. By far the larger number of these estates are British- 
owned; and most of the rest are Dutch. Some are rubber 
estates solely, but a large number are associated with tea estates 
and are owned by companies that are primarily tea companies. 
The capital invested in these rubber estates cannot be much, if 
anything, under 200,000,000/. ; the estates range in size from a 
few hundred acres to 50,000 acres ; while a competent authority 
in 1925 estimated that there were then at least 500,000,000 
planted rubber trees in the East. 

This enormous expansion in the production of crude rubber 
since the beginning of this century has been due almost entirely 
to one cause, the steadily increasing demand for rubber brought 
about by the development of the motor vehicle. It is therefore 
true to say that rubber owes much to the motor vehicle ; but the 
motor vehicle is just as much indebted to rubber. It is impossible 
to conceive the vehicles which now crowd the streets of our towns 
and cities and overflow on to all our main country roads with 
wheels having tires without rubber. With any other practicable 
substance the noise and vibration would be so terrific that human 
life would be impossible in our towns or along our main roads ; 
while it is not easy to imagine a read structure that would be 
able to stand the wear and tear. 

The second of our two experiments arose directly from the 
immense, indeed overwhelming, success of the first. It is, how- 
ever, of a very different character (it is still proceeding), and 
cannot be described as scientific. It may be said to have been 
begun with the appointment by Mr. Winston Churchill, as British 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in October 1921, of a 
committee to ‘investigate and report upon the present rubber 
situation in British Colonies and Protectorates, and to advise 
what remedial measures should be taken to improve the 
existing situation’; it developed into what is known as the 
‘Stevenson scheme’; its death sentence was pronounced by 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, from his place in the House 
of Commons on April 4 of this year, while Mr. Churchill, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, sat by his side. As an experi- 
ment and ‘scheme’ it will come to an end on October 31 of 
this year. It has been one of the most interesting and instruc- 
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tive experiments in the history of economics, and one of the 
most unwise. 

The circumstances in which this experiment was initiated 
were these. In the year 1915 the world production of crude 
rubber, for the first time for five years, exceeded consumption. 
In each succeeding year till 1923 production exceeded consump- 
tion, except in 1921, when the difference was a little the other 
way. Naturally, stocks accumulated and prices fell. The average 
spot price in London of ‘ fine, hard Para’ rubber, which for 1918 
was 2S. I1d. per pound, worked out at 11}d. a pound in 1921 ; 
while it was known that contracts were being made at much 
lower prices. In the early part of that year it was estimated that 
the unsold stocks of crude rubber in this country, the United 
States, the Netherlands, at Eastern ports and afloat, exceeded 
300,000 tons. It was clear that the situation was becoming 
critical for the industry ; and the question was: Should matters 
be allowed to take their own course, or should some attempt be 
made to get them under some kind of control ? 

Voluntary restriction of output had been repeatedly suggested 
and discussed by British producers ; but it had not been found 
possible to bring about any agreement; and as a last resort 
representatives of important British rubber interests in London 
applied to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, at that moment, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, to see if he could help them. The imme- 
diate result was the appointment of the committee to which 
reference has already been made. This committee was composed 
of very able men, and had for chairman the late Lord Stevenson, 
then Sir James Stevenson, G.C.M.G. (chairman of John Walker & 
Co., Limited), whose independence so far as concerned the rubber 
industry would not be called in question. It had one defect, 
however—it did not contain any member who could be con- 
sidered to be in any way an independent and authoritative 
economist. 

This committee of investigation concentrated from the first 
on restriction of output throughout the industry generally ; 
while it was recognised that, in order to make a policy of restriction 
effective, it would be necessary to induce the Dutch producers to 
join in whatever scheme might be adopted. The Dutch Govern- 
ment was therefore approached, but declined to take a part in 
the proposed policy, for the perfectly good reason that the Dutch 
producers were by no means agreed as to the necessity or wisdom 
of the policy proposed to be adopted. It looked for a time as if 
a deadlock must arise. How could British producers in Ceylon 
and British Malaya be expected to cut down their production 
while producers in Java and Sumatra remained at liberty to go 
as they pleased? Those non-British producers were already 
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turning out nearly a third as much rubber as the British Malayan 
and Ceylon growers. Then help suddenly appeared in a remark- 
able manifestation of national solidarity. A considerable number 
of the Dutch estates, while nominally Dutch, were really British- 
owned ; they voluntarily offered to join the scheme and to toe 
the line with producers in the British territories. As soon as this 
reinforcement was received the committee made a report. and 
recommended the immediate adoption of a scheme which had 
already been put before the Secretary of State. The latter acted 
promptly on the recommendation. The legislative sanction of 
the Colonial Governments was required, but this was only 
nominal, and all the necessary formalities were quickly con- 
cluded. The scheme came into operation in Ceylon and the 
whole of British Malaya (including the Unfederated States) on 
November 2, 1922. 

The foundation of this scheme, which became known at once 
as the ‘ Stevenson scheme,’ was a graduated scale of export duties 
to be levied on all crude rubber of domestic production exported 
from the Dominions concerned. Then a year was selected— 
November 1, 1919, to October 31, 1920—which was to be the 
‘standard’ year. For the first three months of the operation of 
the scheme producers were to be allowed to export 60 per cent. 
of the quantities they exported in the corresponding period of 
the standard year, and no more, at the minimum rate of export 
duty. If they exported more than their assessed allowance they 
must pay extra duty, which might run up to Is. per pound, of 
course a prohibitive rate. The minimum rate of duty was 
nominal ; it was not to be more than 1d. per pound in any event, 
and was, in fact, fixed in most cases at half that rate or less. It 
was no part of the scheme to raise revenue for the States. 

At the end of the first quarter the situation was to be reviewed 
in London by the Colonial Office assisted by an ‘ advisory com- 
mittee’ appointed by the Secretary of State. This committee 
was substantially the original committee of inquiry, and again 
had Lord Stevenson for chairman. If these authorities found that 
the average price in London of ‘ ribbed, smoked sheet’ rubber 
during that quarter had been not less than 1s. per pound, then 
the exportable allowance at the minimum rate of duty was to 
continue for another quarter at 60 per cent.; but if it had been 
below Is. per pound, then the exportable allowance, at minimum 
rate of duty, was to be reduced to 55 per cent. during that second 
quarter. Subsequently the situation was to be reviewed at the 
end of each quarter and the exportable allowance at minimum 
rate of duty raised or lowered or maintained, according to the 
average ascertained price in London, with a view to keeping that 
price somewhere about Is. 6d. per pound. 
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The scheme was undoubtedly ingenious ; if anything of the 
kind, if any sort of State control, had become ‘necessary in the 
interests of the industry, then perhaps it would be difficult to 
suggest a scheme less objectionable. From the first, however, 
there were administrative difficulties, chiefly in connexion with 
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the determination of the assessments of the estates ; and these 
difficulties did not diminish as time wore on. 

We cannot dwell here on the details of the working of this 
remarkable scheme, but its operation throughout the whole 
period since the beginning to the present time is shown succinctly 
in the chart (No. 1) appended. It will be seen that nine quarters 
had to elapse, during which time the exportable allowance was 
dropped to 50 per cent., before the price touched 1s. 6d. per 
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pound ; in the seventh quarter the price dropped to under 1s, 
The explanation of this sluggish movement is easy; the huge 
stocks which had accumulated had to be cleared or greatly 
reduced. Then came the rebound; the production of motor 
vehicles, especially in the United States, was increasing at an 
enormous rate, and large users of rubber began to fear an actual 
shortage of that indispensable material. The price advanced 
until, in the thirteenth quarter of the operation of the scheme, it 
was only a fraction of a penny below 4s. per pound. As a result, 
for three quarters in 1926 British producers in the controlled 
States were at liberty to export as much as they exported in the 
year of standard production, 1919-20. The advance in price, 
however, had, as usual, been much overdone; the price fell 
precipitously in the fourteenth quarter, February—April 1926, 
and at the end of that year the exportable allowance was reduced 
to 80 per cent. At the moment, it will be seen from the chart, the 
exportable allowance is precisely where it was when the scheme 
was started, while the price is lower. The exportable allowance 
will remain where it is till the scheme expires at the end of 
October of this year. 

Now, this great experiment—for it has been a great experi- 
ment, whatever view we may take as to its wisdom or necessity— 
presents two striking aspects both deserving of being put on 
permanent record and of careful study. The one is economic and 
national ; the other is political and international, and of the two 
is probably the more important. 

The object of the ‘ Stevenson scheme ’ was said to be to ‘ save 
the British rubber-producing industry.’ It may be claimed that 
it attained that end ; it is obviously impossible now to show that 
if there had been no ‘ Stevenson scheme’ there would not have 
been some serious collapse in the industry. On the other hand, 
it is certain that a substantial advance in the price of crude 
rubber would have come during the period of the scheme in any 
event, scheme or no scheme; and it is clear that the industry, 
as an industry, never was in any real danger. What were in 
danger were the shares of certain over-capitalised British rubber 
companies, which no doubt were ‘saved’ for the time being. 
Let it be granted that the ‘Stevenson scheme’ attained its 
immediate object ; its wider effects, economic and political, have 
been these : 

First, it has transferred to non-British producers in the East, 
morte particularly to the Dutch, a very large business which, but 
for the scheme, would have remained in British hands. What 
has happened is shown very strikingly on our chart No. 2. Take 
the two curves which show the British and Dutch exports of 
rubber, which are based on very complete tables prepared by the 
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British Rubber Growers’ Association. It will be seen that, while 
the British curve till 1922 mounts far above the Dutch, from 


CHART No. 2.—Economic RESULTS OF THE STEVENSON SCHEME. 
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that year the Dutch curve begins to gain rapidly on the British, 

It is true that the British curve takes a big leap upward in 1926, 
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but it drops again in 1927. The Dutch curve never looks back 
after 1921, and if the conditions of 1927 continue during the 
present year, it is clear that the Dutch curve will meet and pass 
above the British at an early date. In other words, the Dutch 
will then be producing more rubber in the East than we shall. 
In 1922 the British Empire produced 66-4 per cent. of the world’s 
rubber (Mr. Amery recently stated in the House of Commons 
that we had produced between 70 and 75 per cent., but that is 
probably an excessive estimate). A shrewd authority in the 
United States predicts that in the present year our quota will 
fall below 50 per cent. for the first time since 1914. It is certainly 
better to produce 50 per cent. of the world’s rubber at a profit 
than to incur a loss by producing 65, but it is not pleasant to see 
any decline from a British position once gained. It is always to 
be remembered that, apart from the profits of the growers, there 
are important ancillary profits arising from the transport of the 
commodity—packages, shipping, insurance, and so on—which 
are approximately proportionate to the volume of the business, 
Before passing from this phase attention may be directed to the 
extraordinary growth in the production of rubber by the Dutch 
natives of Java and Sumatra, as shown on this chart. During the 
period of the operation of the scheme this production grows from 
22,000 tons to over 90,000 tons a year. 

Secondly, the scheme, if it did not call into existence in the 
United States of America a new industry for the reconstitution 
of old rubber, has stimulated that industry into extraordinary 
activity. Its growth is shown upon the chart, from which it will 
be seen that, while the production of ‘ reclaim’ rubber was a 
little over 50,000 tons in 1922, it was nearly 180,000 tons last 
year, the greater part of which would never have been reclaimed 
at all but for the scheme. Reclaim rubber has now a firm hold 
upon users of rubber, especially in the States, and will remain a 
permanent competitor of the natural product. 

Thirdly—and here the economic merges into the political and 
international—the scheme has estranged the British rubber- 
producing industry’s best customer, the United States of America, 
and stimulated the biggest users of rubber in the world into 
setting seriously about the business of producing rubber for 
themselves. They are already actively at work in Brazil, in 
Africa, and in the Far East itself. They are even testing the 
possibility of producing their rubber in some of their own south- 
western States. Mr. Henry Ford, the biggest individual user of 
rubber in the world, has declared that, because of the ‘ Stevenson 
scheme,’ he will make America independent of the rest of the 
world for her supplies of rubber, and if Brazil be included in the 
‘ America ’ it can be done. Brazil alone could easily supply all 
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the rubber needed by the States if only she had the labour— 
fortunately for British rubber producers, a very large ‘if.’ The 
United States consumes over 70 per cent. of all the rubber pro- 
duced in the world ; while it is interesting to observe from Chart 
No. 2 that until the adoption of the ‘ Stevenson scheme ’ British 
Eastern supplies of rubber just about kept the United States going. 
This condition, which had existed since 1912, fails completely 
during the period of the scheme. 

The serious character of the political aspect of this ‘ experi- 
ment’ arises from the fact that the scheme was brought into 
being by the act of the Executive of the British Government. The 
Americans insist upon regarding the whole thing as the act of 
the British Government, and not a friendly act. They claim that 
this act has compelled them to pay between 100,000,000/. and 
200,000,000/. more for their rubber than they ought to have had 
to pay ; an advance of 1d. per pound on the American consump- 
tion represents 3,500,000/. Now, the Americans are not children ; 
it is certain that if there had not been any ‘ Stevenson scheme’ 
there would have been a substantial advance in the price of crude 
rubber about 1925-26 owing to the enormous expansion in the 
output of motor vehicles in the States ; and if that advance had 
been brought about by the natural operations of industry and 
commerce not a word would have been said. Even if it had been 
brought about by a ‘ combine’ of the usual type (combines are 
not unknown in the States), there would have been voices, no 
doubt, precisely as there have been in Lancashire, time and again, 
over cotton; but they would not have been marked by the 
bitterness which has characterised most of what has been said 
in America since 1925 about Britain and rubber. Nor must it 
be supposed that the question concerns only the big users of 
rubber ; when motor cars are produced at the rate of more than 
4,000,000 a year in the United States it is easy to see how the 
price of rubber may touch the ‘ people.’ 

And, again, it is not only the big users in the States who have 
‘given tongue.’ Complaint and protest have been clearly and 
formally made by no less a person than Mr. Charles Herbert 
Hoover, the United States Secretary of State for Commerce, and 
possibly the next President of the States. It is true that Mr. 
Hoover’s pet notion that the scheme was deliberately devised 
with the view of securing a monopoly of rubber production for 
Britain is a very wild idea which cannot be justified; but the 
mere fact that it has been officially put forward by a man in Mr. 
Hoover’s position indicates the serious view that is taken of the 
scheme in the States. Let us make no mistake: America is not 
going to forget the ‘ Stevenson scheme’; and, while Mr. Amery 
in his recent statement in the House of Commons said nothing 
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about this aspect of the question, it is not to be supposed that it 
has not been present to the minds of the British Cabinet or has 
had no influence in bringing about the decision of the Cabinet to 
end the scheme. We may, indeed, well ask ourselves, Was it 
worth while to risk the loss of any goodwill on the part of the 
United States for the sake of anything that the ‘ Stevenson 
scheme ’ could possibly have effected ? 

Had the supporters of the scheme been wise they would have 
had the proximate ending of the scheme announced in 1925, when 
the price of rubber was approaching 4s. per pound ; and, in the 
writer’s opinion, but for the illness that laid the late Lord Steven- 
son low in 1925-26, and to which he ultimately succumbed, some- 
thing of the kind would have been done. It was always said that 
the scheme was to be temporary. Instead, the pro-restrictionists 
(or the Colonial Office, it is not quite clear which) had the scheme 
modified with a view to raising the ‘ pivotal’ price of crude 
rubber from is. 6d. per pound, the original aim, to 1s. 9d. For 
reward they have now to witness the ignominious extinction of 
the scheme by arbitrary act of Government. 

As a means of raising the price of rubber the ‘ Stevenson 
scheme ’ was effective ; as a means of stabilising the price at an 
“economic ’ figure it has been a failure, as it was bound to be. 
The announcement that it will now end will have been received 
with satisfaction by many on both sides of the Atlantic, who have 
no special interest in rubber, but who are anxious that the friendly 
relations between the United States and this country should not 
be prejudiced, even in the slightest measure, by any doubtful 
economic expedient, but should be permitted to grow in amity 
and goodwill. 

Finally, as an industry, the production of crude rubber in the 
British Eastern Dominions is one of the most favourably circum- 
stanced industries of the Empire, with climate and soil highly 
suitable and with a practically unlimited supply of suitable 
labour. No industry should less need any artificial support by 
the State or be more independent of control by any Government 
department. 

A. J. LIVERSEDGE. 
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THE POLITICS OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 


I. By AN OxForD UNDERGRADUATE 


Ir is doubtful whether at any former time in the history of 
Oxford politics university political fervour has run so high as 
during the past six years. It is true to say that Oxford has 
always been more progressive and more radically minded than 
Cambridge, and the divisions at the Union debates in recent 
years have shown that this is still so. 

In normal times, and viewed from a political standpoint, the 
majority of the undergraduates are asleep; on the other hand, 
if once their enthusiasm is roused by a general election or by a 
visit of one or other of the great political leaders, that enthusiasm 
is such as is not witnessed among any other gathering of people. 
Great speakers—as, for example, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Mr. Winston Churchill or Lord Birkenhead—always 
draw an audience such as they could not hope to address at any 
other place, with the possible exception of Cambridge. 

It is well to realise that the majority of undergraduates are 
not outwardly very much interested in politics ; those who are 
responsible for the organisation of the three party associations 
are not looked upon with favour, and are regarded as mediocre 
busybodies. 

As might be expected, university politicians can be divided 
into Conservatives, Liberals, and Socialists. The Communist 
element can be disregarded. 

If a poll was taken of the whole university, the Conservative 
Party would, without doubt, obtain an overwhelming majority. 
But the Conservatives, as is the case in other spheres, are not so 
active as the other two parties. In the first place, the majority 
of the wealthy people are Conservative, and the greater the 
wealth a young man possesses the less likely is he to spend his 
time attending political meetings ; he prefers to visit the theatre 
or the cinema, or to sit over his port and cigars in one of the more 
exclusive clubs. Such a man certainly reads his Morning Post 
or his Times, and he is probably well versed in the questions 
which are occupying the attention of statesmen at any particular 
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time ; but he looks askance at the Oxford politician who possesses 
no athletic ability and who bores his listeners with political jargon, 
He has no use for such people. 

Again, the opinions of the undergraduate, and especially the 
Conservative, who does not worry himself very much with current 
politics, are moulded largely by the traditions of his home. His 
father was perhaps at Eton and Christ Church before him ; his 
father hunted with the Bicester and played polo ‘ when he was 
up,’ and his father did not interest himself in that much maligned 
institution, the Union. This being so, he does not propose to 
diverge so far from the family traditions as to visit such an 
institution himself. Even the most ardent politician at Oxford 
sometimes feels that perhaps this is the best attitude to adopt, 
and there is certainly great danger of becoming too stereotyped 
and too much the party agent. It is a known fact that Con- 
servative Oxford and Cambridge men in the House of Commons 
to-day for the most part did not interest themselves to any great 
extent in politics while they were still ‘ up.’ So much for the non- 
active Conservative. 

But what of the enthusiastic Conservative? It would be 
evident to any impartial observer that he is preferable to the 
enthusiastic young Liberal or Socialist, mainly because the latter 
have politics as their only interest, whereas in the case of the 
Conservative this is certainly not so. 

Most Conservatives at Oxford incline towards the left wing 
of their party, as is generally the case with young men. Those 
who preach ‘ die-hard’ doctrines are usually adopting a pose— 
not an uncommon thing for an undergraduate to do; it may be 
they are die-hards because there is some die-hard politician for 
whom they have a great admiration and on whom they are trying, 
often unconsciously, to model themselves. It is quite notice- 
able that after Mr. Lloyd George or Lord Birkenhead has paid a 
visit to the Union speakers attempt to adopt their mannerisms 
on subsequent occasions, and one type of Oxford speaker will 
even sink so low as to plagiarise the epigrams of a great 
man. 
There are very few undergraduates who could be termed good 
Tories, or good Whigs, or even good Socialists, because on arrival 
at the university from a public school, with all its limitations, a 
young man is very uncertain what his politics really are. He is 
constantly changing, and he does not know his own mind ; thus 
most Conservatives are of the rather feeble type. Their views 
are ephemeral and indefinite and the products of a sentimental 
frame of mind in which, it seems, all youthful politicians find 
themselves, and thus, as has been said, they are usually attached 
to the left wing of their party. In spite of this, it is not often that 
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a Conservative undergraduate, even of the feeble type, changes 
his political name to become a Liberal or a Socialist. 

To the undergraduate who uses his mind the Conservative 
Party does not at first seem attractive; it does not have the 
humanitarian appeal which captures so many young waverers 
for the Socialist cause. Undergraduates, as a class, do not think 
very hard ; when they go up to the university many men begin 
really to think for the first time in their lives ; for the first time 
they realise that the one and only thing that matters is not, 
‘Who is to be head of the school next term?’ ; for the first time 
they have to make decisions without the assistance of a parent 
or a housemaster. In this state of mind the same unselfishness 
which inspires first love also inspires one to choose the political 

y which expounds the most humanitarian suggestions, 
rather than the political party which advocates the most practical 
policy. 

In short, the Conservative Party at Oxford consists, first, 
of those who do not think at all, and they are almost certainly 
in the majority ; secondly, of those who think so clearly that 
they are not influenced by the superficial attractions which the 
other parties offer ; and, thirdly, of those who are so steeped in 
the family traditions of Toryism that they are thereby almost 
precluded from joining any other party. This must not be 
taken too rigidly, as not quite all young Conservatives can be 
included in these three categories; there are also those who 
become Tories under the influence of purely mercenary motives, 
and there are those who are Tories because, their fathers being 
plutocrats, the sons are striving hard to be aristocrats. 

Oxford is not naturally Conservative, as it is seldom an 
intelligent young man can be, all his inclinations being the other 
way. On the other hand, it is true that the majority of those 
in statu pupillart profess Conservative beliefs, mainly through 
laziness ; their home is comfortable, and they have never had 
their eyes opened to the unpleasant side of life, and seen the 
hardships which some of their poorer fellows have to endure. 

What of Liberalism ? Oxford has many times been called 
‘the home of lost causes,’ and the strong Liberal element which 
is present in the University to-day should prove this assertion 
conclusively. As elsewhere, Liberalism at Oxford numerically 
is not very substantial, but its advocates are more active and 
display greater enthusiasm than do Conservative and Socialist 
politicians at the University ; therefore Liberalism at Oxford is 
really the strongest political force. 

The Liberals at Oxford are typical of the most unpopular section 
of young politicians ; they take themselves and their politics much 
too seriously. Their success is due partly to the natural desire of 
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many undergraduates to be as non-committal as possible and to 
steer a middle course; and it is submitted that to become a 
Liberal no definite decision has to be made ; this being the case, 
it offers certain attractions which the mind of an undergraduate 
will not be able to disregard. 

Some members of the University are Liberals because their 
consciences will not permit them to be Conservatives, and their 
practical sense will not permit them to be Socialists. Perhaps 
these people will be supporters of the recently formed Liberal 
Council, but certainly not of Mr. Lloyd George ; there are, how- 
ever, but few undergraduates like this. 

Many are Liberals, as in the case of the Conservatives, because 
their fathers have been Liberals ; and it is probably true to say 
that many profess Liberalism because they are Nonconformists. 
But their chapel is not so powerful a force in England as it was, 
and in recent years it has not exercised very great influence over 
Oxford. Throughout England, as is well known, the religious 
houses of all denominations have, during this century, tended to 
attract less and less people, and it is this falling off in the attend- 
ance at the Nonconformist places of worship which has un- 
doubtedly reduced the number of Liberals of the old type, and 
what is true of the country is no less true of Oxford. 

A severe but honest critic of the Liberal Party must say that 
theirs is a superficial sincerity, and that they are to a great 
extent window-dressers. This very obvious trait of the party is 
not absent from the Oxford Liberal to-day. Liberalism at 
Oxford is an object of false sentimentalism, perhaps another 
reason why it is attractive to the minds of some of the more fickle 
undergraduates. 

Emphasis has already been laid on the tremendous influence 
of distinguished statesmen on the politics of the undergraduate ; 
this is especially noticeable among young Liberals, and it is very 
largely due to the influence of such figures as Mr. Lloyd George 
and Sir John Simon that Liberalism plays so important a part 
in Oxford politics. These two great men are a source of inspira- 
tion and encouragement to many Liberal undergraduates, for 
nowhere is success more reverenced than at Oxford ; and great 
politicians who visit Oxford do not waste their time from a party 
point of view. 

University politicians are either very ambitious or they are 
mere busybodies, but if both, invariably unsuccessful. An 
ambitious Liberal is a rather intolerable person to meet ; he is 
usually a very ‘ pushing ’ type of man, thrusting himself in where 
he is not wanted, who insists that his opinions on current politics 
should be heard by everyone with whom he comes into contact, 
and he asserts his views in a didactic manner which alienates 
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many and infuriates all. Those who complain of the ‘ Balliol 
manner’ must assuredly have been canvassed by a Balliol 
Liberal. 

It must, however, be admitted that young Liberals show more 
forensic ability than other young men, and one reason for this is 
that they are well versed in political theories and policies ; and 
also they take more trouble carefully to prepare their speeches. 

Liberal undergraduates are, then, too earnest, sentimental, 
superficial, and didactic. They are Liberals either because 
Liberalism is a vice inherent in their family, or because they are 
Nonconformists, or because they are unable to make up their 
minds as to their political opinions, and having no strong con- 
victions, they prefer to steer a middle course. 

Finally, there are the Socialists, no mean force in Oxford 
politics; here at least there is sincerity. Whether an under- 
graduate is a Socialist who will remain one for the rest of his life, 
or whether he is only a Socialist whose views are the outcome of 
first-love unselfishness, he is certainly sincere. 

Many reasons may cause an undergraduate to be a Socialist. 
Maybe an unpleasant life at home, with an intolerant father, 
severe bullying at his public school, or severe hardships arising 
out of straitened circumstances, have made him bitter against 
his fellow-men ; or perhaps he is one of those very sentimental 
young people possessed of a too searching conscience. Or, again, 
he may be a young man, the son of rich and aristocratic parents, 
who is suddenly shown the worst and the sadder side of life—he 
is filled with an indignant sense of horror; he vows then and 
there that he will try to find a remedy for such a state of affairs, 
and he incorrectly assumes that the Socialist Party is the best 
means to attain this end, 

Perhaps he is one of those who believe that the path to success 
is by way of a pose. He thereupon joins the ranks of the so- 
called ‘ esthetes’ (but, like other Oxford esthetes, he is not 
artistic ) ; he wears strange clothes, confidently expects that he 
will reap a Disraelian success, and he calls himself a Socialist. 
He avoids political discussion because he is not well informed on 
political questions ; he is not really interested, and he suffers from 
a total insincerity. The latter is the worst type of Oxford 
Socialist ; he is a ‘ poseur’ who really has no politics at all, and, 
therefore, he need be discussed no further. 

Lastly, there is the undergraduate who has been reading 
economics, and has been curiously convinced that in Socialism 
lies the salvation of the country. He is a theorist, and as such is 
more interested from an intellectual than from a solely political 
standpoint. 

Most of the really sincere young Socialists—and, as it has been 
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said, Socialists are usually sincere—are very earnest people, but 
are entirely devoid of a sense of humour ; they make long and 
carefully prepared speeches, comprising much ‘ sob-stuff’ and 
many fallacies. As has been indicated, with many Socialism is 
only a phase, a phase which, while it lasts, is accompanied by a 
great sincerity. The Socialist undergraduates do not often change 
their politics whilst ‘still up’ (but such an occurrence is not 
unknown), for to do so would be humiliating, but on leaving 
Oxford, the phase having passed, either they cease to busy them- 
selves with politics at all, or they become ‘ independent,’ and 
await a favourable opportunity to join one or other of the two 
great parties. 

The Socialist Party at Oxford is not unsubstantial, because, 
first, the sudden freedom which an undergraduate obtains on 
leaving his public school and the natural inclinations towards 
excessive generosity concurrent with adolescence are conducive to 
a phase of Socialism. 

Special, but not undue, emphasis has been laid on the big part 
which passing phases play at the University, because such 
phases are responsible for most of the youthful indiscretions which 
are prevalent in Oxford life. Whether it be die-hardism, senti- 
mental Liberalism, Socialism or even Communism, all are often 
mere passing phases. Idealism is never so rampant and so 
unrestrained as among young men at the University. 

There is one other type of politician at Oxford, and that is the 
man who declares he has an open mind ; actually he has not one 
at all. 

Certain conclusions can now be drawn: the Conservative 
undergraduate owes his politics either to his father, that is, to 
family tradition, as in a majority of cases, or to his own stupidity 
and laziness ; possibly, on the other hand, he has thought more 
than most men of his age, and perhaps, unlike most men of his 
age, he prefers practical suggestions to impractical theories, and 
at the same time fully realises the difference between the two. 
The Liberal undergraduate owes his politics to his father, or to his 
place of worship, or he may desire to steer a careful middle course ; 
he is probably a sentimentalist, a ‘ bore’ to meet at a party, but 
a good speaker and very enthusiastic. The Socialist will be a 
sentimentalist, a humanitarian, but without :a sense of humour, 
and quite probably the victim of a phase ; he will be a theorist 
and will be possessed of impractical ideas ; perhaps he will be the 
victim of unfortunate circumstances : in any case, unless a mere 
‘ poseur,’ he will be sincere. 

Finally, older men may regard youthful politicians and their 
original, if impractical, ideas with suspicion ; they will regard their 
phases with amusement and that patronising attitude peculiar 
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to so many Oxford politicians with annoyance. But, in the 
words of Disraeli, ‘the affectation of youth should be viewed 
leniently, and every man has a right to be conceited until he is 
successful.’ 

F. Murtuwalt-How. 
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THE POLITICS OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 
II, By A CAMBRIDGE UNDERGRADUATE 


Has the undergraduate any political opinions? If so, what are 
they ? To answer these questions it strikes me as essential to 
divide the undergraduate members of this University into four 
groups: the indifferent, the Conservatives, the Liberals, and the 
Socialists, who must in turn be subdivided. I will first describe 
the political organisations of each group in the University, then 
the activities in which each engages, and finally, though it be in 
an inverted logical order, the ideas which inspire the members of 
each of these political associations. 

If my article is unbalanced by reason of the space devoted to 
the ideas of the Socialists, a handful of men, it is true, then I 
plead that they alone have a clear, coherent, and complete social 
aim and political method : if, for instance, my task had been to 
describe religion in the University, a similar disproportion would 
have been created by the Anglo-Catholics and the Quakers, the 
former having a clearer and more extensive body of doctrine, the 
latter a purer and more ardent moral code, than any other religious 
sect. 

First I will describe the ‘ indifferent,’ the vast majority of 
undergraduates, who have neither a political organisation, nor 
do they engage in any political activity, nor is their life guided 
by any political or religious idea: some squander money at the 
aristocratic ‘ Pitt Club,’ some kill foxes with their dogs and shoot 
birds with their guns, some drive motors, some play all manner of 
games from ‘ royal tennis’ to ‘ Rugby ’ football, and some leave 
the University with their ‘ pass’ degree and look back with 
pride on exactly the social performance their fathers had accom- 
plished before them. 

There were, at the end of the last academic year, about 
5000 undergraduate members of this University : of these there 
are not more than 150, the pick of each political society, who are 
socially conscious, who have reflected upon the life of humanity 
and, in particular, upon that of their fellow-countrymen, and 
selected their course of action. The few who are active in 
religious denominations should be added to these. 
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The ‘ indifferent,’ then, are the vast majority. I now pass on 
to political organisations. 


The Conservative Association had 740 members last Michael- 
mas term, a ‘record’ figure, and all but a handful join either 
because they wish to attend the annual dinner, at which the 
Prime Minister was the guest of honour in 1926, at which Lord 
Birkenhead was in 1927, or because they wish to wear a silver 
grey tie with a pink stripe, or because their parents were Con- 
servatives and the subscription is only 5s. per annum. 

The Liberal Club has approximately 140 members. Of these 
40 are ‘ dons,’ and many join because their parents were Liberals : 
at most 40 are serious politicians. Why did they ally themselves 
to this party ? It must be remembered that this University is 
recruited almost exclusively from a single class, and that this 
class only contains two political parties, the traditional parties : it 
is, therefore, natural for reforming spirits to move towards the 
Liberal Party. Besides, there is the dazzling figure of Mr. Lloyd 
George for the majority, who gravitate more naturally towards a 
personality than towards hard, clear-cut ideas; and, for the few, 
there is a concrete land policy and a concrete policy for the mining 
industry, which has been followed by the report of a Com- 
mittee on Industry, the whole forming a fairly extensive social 
policy, sponsored by Sir Herbert Samuel, a man universally 
trusted for solid thought and administrative ability. 

The Labour Club has approximately 160 members : consider- 
ing that the University is almost exclusively recruited from the 
upper class, this figure is striking. Less so, perhaps, when one 
remembers that the University years are the flower of a man’s 
youth, that they are an age par excellence of idealism, of the 
visionary and the revolutionary, when the call of Nietzsche, of 
Marx, of Lenin, is clearest and most compelling. 

The majority join, I think, from a vague sympathy for the 
sufferings of the working class, from an undefined sense of social 
injustice, but the minority, with whom alone we are concerned, 
have a clear and definite body of ideas. 

Finally, there is a hybrid organisation, the Cambridge Union 
Society, whose primary function is to supply its members with 
sumptuous repasts, and a reading and writing room, but which 
also holds weekly debates. 

At the end of the last academic year it had enrolled about 
2400 undergraduate members—that is, as women are excluded, 
approximately half the students of the University; it is 
the comforts furnished by the club which attract the majority, 
and only a small minority attend the weekly contests in the 
debating-hall. 
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In these debates some of the most distinguished Englishmen— 
in industry, in the law, in politics, in the Church, in the artistic 
and scientific professions—participate: they are heard in the 
debating-hall at half the terminal meetings—perhaps too often, 
perhaps to the detriment of undergraduate talent. For ‘ the 
Union’ is not a place of serious controversy; it is not a place 
where opinions are championed, attacked, demolished, exchanged ; 
it is not a ‘ clearing-house ’ for undergraduate opinion of all shades 
and colours from the Tory democrat to the Communist. The 
main reason, I think, is this. The object of the majority of 
undergraduate speakers is to climb the steps which lead, through 
the executive committee and the minor offices, to the presidential 
throne itself ; and therefore they speak in the way that appeals 
most directly to their auditors, they burn the midnight oil con- 
cocting the laboured jokes which will secure them votes at the 
terminal elections. 

Therefore ‘the Union’ is not a place for the individual to 
express his conscience and convictions; it is not a training- 
ground for the intellectual leaders of their generation, but the 
arena where the gladiatorial struggle for ‘ office’ is fought. The 
evil consequence is that only talented men, who are also serious, 
can distinguish themselves, and that many serious individuals 
never speak in a debate. 

These, then, are the political and party political organisations 
at the University. Their activities are very similar. Each club 
is galvanised into feverish activity at the approach of a general 
election: there are the annual municipal elections, there are the 
local constituencies ; and, besides the weekly speaker whom each 
club invites, and the big meeting in Matthew’s, Thurston’s, or 
the Dorothy Café, groups of enthusiasts discuss round the hearth 
in college rooms every social problem vexing the mind of man. 

Let me now pass on to the last section of my article, in which 
I shall endeavour to describe, as I stated in my first paragraph, 
the ideas which inspire the different political groups. 

I have said that only a handful of each political club is politi- 
cally conscious : of the 700 members of the Conservative Associa- 
tion at most 30 are active. Of these the majority are followers 
of the ‘ Young Conservatives ’—Captain Macmillan, Mr. Duff 
Cooper, Mr. Stanley, and Major Hills: they are apostles of 
‘ young democracy,’ the idea which issued from the great mind 
of Benjamin Disraeli, and which means gradual, very gradual, 
social reform, under a band of benevolent Conservative despots. 
A few are frankly reactionary: they follow Mr. Churchill, Lord 
Birkenhead, Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, and they even cry, ‘Clear out 
the Bolshies!’ with Commander Locker Lampson. 

The Liberals are entitled to greater attention, for they have 
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a more definite and a more complete idea of social reform 
than their Conservative opponents. There is not the slightest 
difference of principle between the formulated policy of the 
Liberal Party and the formulated policy of the Labour Party. 
The State, the Liberals say, having paid complete compensation 
to the existing owners, will become universal landlord in the 
country, and the farmers or colliery companies will be its tenants : 
the Government of the day, always subject to the electorate, is 
to be the new master in our economic organisation, is to become 
the universal employer of the working class, and this is simply an 
extract from the gospel which Mr. and Mrs. Webb, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, and Professor Graham Wallas have been preaching since 
1889, an extract from the gospel of State Socialism. 

This, then, is the ‘ new Liberalism,’ and it stands in direct 
and absolute contradiction to the laissez-faire Liberalism of the 
nineteenth century, the ‘ old Liberalism ’ which created the world 
industrial supremacy of this country. The ‘new Liberalism’ 
has, in fact, sprung out of the immense material prosperity which 
the ‘ old Liberalism ’ created ; for the latter was also responsible 
for ‘ sweated labour,’ for the terrible unemployment crises which 
followed unco-ordinated industrial enterprise, for all the cruelty 
and chaos of unlimited competition. The spectacle of human 
suffering roused a popular demand for ‘ State interference,’ and 
ultimately for the universal control of the democratic state in 
industry, thus sacrificing individual liberty in order to crush 
individual licence. 

Finally, there is the nucleus of the Labour Club, the ‘ Fabian’ 
Socialists, the ‘ Guild’ Socialists, the Communists, whose ideas 
I will expose in that order. 

(a) Fabian Socialists. The prophets of Fabian Socialism are 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb, Mr. Shaw, Professor Graham Wallas, and 
Professor Laski. Their disciples in the University are State 
Socialists, or, as they are called by the Socialists who aim at the 
abolition of private property, State capitalists, Their purpose is 
identical with the purpose of the modern Liberals: they imagine 
asociety in which the State is universal owner of capital and 
universal employer of the working class, but their method is 
different, because they aim at nationalising the land, industry, 
the banks, as rapidly as political power will allow them, and 
because some at least do not mean to give complete compensation 
to the owners of private property. 

(b) The Guild Socialists. The prophet of ‘Guild’ Socialism is 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole. The guildsmen propose an end totally diffe- 
rent from that of the State Socialists. The starting point of their 
reasoning is the liberty of the individual: the individual, they 
declare, is anterior and superior to the State, never a means to the 
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end of the rulers in a democracy, and, therefore, the whole 
organisation of society must be measured in terms of individual 
liberty and need. 

Now, as each individual can only develop his personality, 
physical, intellectual and moral, in conjunction with his fellow- 
creatures, society must be a vast web of correlated associations, 
each with a clearly defined function to perform : each association 
—educational, economic, professional, political—is organised 
locally as a ‘ guild’ and nationally as a ‘ national guild,’ and, 
further, the national organisation of individuals as consumers 
will direct production according to their needs, and the national 
organisation of individuals as citizens, the State, though its 
function is more important, is no more sacred than the town 
council, and ceases absolutely to be the ‘ octopus ’ State of to-day. 
The method of action is prescribed by the condition of society, by 
the historical evolution of the country. In modern society 
‘ capitalism ’—that is, the ownership of the means of production, 
distribution, and exchange by the few—is a permanent denial of 
liberty in every branch of life for the majority of our fellow- 
countrymen ; and this servitude is maintained by bourgeois law 
and by the force of the bourgeois State. So far the Communists 
and the Guild Socialists agree. But, whereas the Communist 
Party aims at expropriating the robbers of the working class, the 
owners of capital, by armed force, and at the total destruction of 
the bourgeois State, at an immense and hazardous revolution, the 
guildsmen aim at the peaceful penetration of ‘ capitalism’ by 
the working-class movement and at the dissolution of the modern 
State in the economic organisation of society. 

They believe that the trade union movement will oust the 
shareholders throughout the country, that in this way the division 
of society into classes, into richand poor, employers and employed, 
will be abolished, and that industry will be directed and con- 
trolled by the workers therein engaged. In the same way, the 
co-operative movement will oust the private wholesale and retail 
distributors. 

The London Guild of Builders and the co-operative societies 
shed the first flicker of light which the rising sun of Socialism 
throws over a country still buried in the night of capitalism. 

(c) The Communists. The main sources of modern Com- 
munism are the thought of Karl Marx, the great philosopher, and 
of Vladimir Lenin, the great revolutionary, and the experience 
of the Russian Revolution in and after October 1917. 

The doctrine is founded on human evolution, political and 
economic ; it is not ‘ Utopian ’—it does not, like Owen, Fourier, 
Proudhon, aim at translating @ priori ideas into historical fact. 
Since human motive has been, and is, predominantly economic, 
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history is a record of the struggle for the means of life, food, 
clothes, and shelter: now, in this struggle, there has been a 
continual rising and falling of classes, but always one class, the 
possessing, has been pitted against another, the dispossessed ; and 
always the dominant class creates social institutions, the Govern- 
ment, the laws, the method of producing and distributing goods, 
in its own interest. Inthe Middle Ages the landlords were the 
dominating class, in modern society the bourgeois class has 
ousted the landlords, and in the society of to-morrow the prole- 
tariat will have ousted the bourgeoisie. The doctrine, therefore, 
is fatalistic ; the Socialist society to be created by the working 
class is predicted as confidently as an eclipse of the sun. 

We have now to decide what period of economic evolution we 
live in, what will be the method of the final class struggle, and 
what will be the character of the society which the working class, 
a class below which there is none to rise, is to create. 

We live in the epoch of capitalist senility, foreseen but not 
described by Marx, which Lenin has analysed, described, and 
christened by the name of ‘imperialism.’ Now, in following 
his analysis and description, it is convenient first to consider the 
world economic organisation of bourgeois society and then the 
bourgeois State, the guardian and guarantor of the economic 
interests of the owning class. 

Since Marx described this country as the ‘ classical ’ capitalist 
country, there has been a second industrial revolution, which has 
almost eliminated competition from industry and commerce by 
uniting capital and labour under the directors of gigantic trusts, 
combines, syndicates, cartels, national and international ; thus, 
control and direction has passed from the possessing class to a 
handful of that class. and industry itself has become the hand- 
maid of the great banks, of ‘ finance-capital,’ so that the working 
population of the world is dominated by a few financiers. 

Now, the absorption of all initiative by an increasingly small 
number of men, together with a more profound chasm between 
the needs of the community and the facts of industrial produc- 
tion and distribution than has ever existed before, has deepened 
the class conflict, and has given impetus to the war between the 
working class and the owners of capital. 

At the same time, the struggle between the capitalist Powers 
themselves for markets, for the sources of raw materials, for 
capital investments in undeveloped territory, manifest in the 
rise of tariff barriers and the total failure of disarmament since the 
war, grows more and more bitter, for the world is already parti- 
tioned, and each Power has a monopoly of exploitation ; this must 
lead to ‘ imperialist ’ wars, successors to the Great War itself, 

And the native inhabitants of South America, of Africa, of 
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Asia, are no longer willing to tolerate exploitation by the whites : 
they are rapidly creating their own industries, they have learnt 
Western political and military organisation, they will rebel; 
this must also lead to ‘ imperialist ’ wars—successors to the wars 
between the Moroccan Arabs and the French and Spanish, 
between the Syrian Arabs and the French, between the Spanish- 
Americans of Nicaragua and the United States. Thus, the 
edifice of world capitalism totters, undermined from within by 
class conflict, threatened on all sides by the ever-increasing peril 
of war. 

If this is bourgeois economic organisation, what is the bour- 
geois State, with its Parliament and political democracy ? 

The State was created, and still exists, for the mental and 
physical domination of the workers by the propertied class. 

The modern State exists for the external and internal defence 
of the ‘ life and property,’ but, above all, for the defence of the 
property, of the bourgeois class: its instruments are the armed 
forces and the machinery of justice, the State schools, the State 
Church, and a public Press almost exclusively controlled by 
wealthy politicians and industrialists. External defence means 
competition against other capital-owning States for markets, for 
the sources of raw materials, for capital loans, and the peaceful 
exploitation of the native inhabitants in undeveloped territories : 
internal defence means the administration of the laws of property 
and the crushing of workers’ revolts, riots, or large-scale ‘ general ’ 
strikes in industry. 

Political democracy under the reign of economic oligarchs is a 
fiction. 

There are two deductions from this description of society : 
first, that as capitalism has penetrated into every continent, the 
social revolution may happen in any country, regardless of its 
economic development, as it happened in Russia, one of the last 
European countries to be industrialised ; it will not issue, as 
Marx had predicted, from economic evolution, but from political 
revolution wherever the tension between classes or races is most 
acute. Secondly, as the bourgeois State is an instrument of 
oppression, drastic legislative reform is impossible: the Social 
Democrats are reactionary. Of course, parliamentary reforms 
have been, and are still, possible, but such reforms are always 
bounded by the economic interests of the ruling class, and, in the 
epoch of capitalist decline, even these charitable trifles are being 
denied by reactionary Conservative or Fascist Governments. 

World revolution, then, not legislative reform, is the method 
of the Communist Party : the Communists will lead the armed 
revolt of the proletariat, and their first object will be to crush and 
destroy the bourgeois State. 
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This will be superseded by the proletarian State and the 
dictatorship of the Communist Party. 

The new State, the proletarian State, has a dual function— 
first, to expropriate the bourgeois class, and to crush counter- 
revolution, internal or external, civil war or foreign invasion ; 
then, to reconstruct the economic organisation of society in the 
interest of the community by absolute control over the means 
of production, distribution, and exchange. 

Finally, when the proletarian rule has been consolidated, and 
when the temporary oligarchs have correlated universal needs 
and universal production, the State, in the classical phrase of 
Engels, ‘ withers away.’ 

There remains a classless human society of free and equal 
individuals in each nation, and of free and equal nations in the 
race : a world society of workers, in which all things—the family, 
industry, the nation itself—are measured in terms of the indi- 
vidual, and in which every individual gives according to his 
natural capacities, and receives according to his natural needs. 

This, the Socialist Commonwealth of Humanity, is the ideal 
of the most intelligent of these young Communists, and what 
precedes is the means they chose for its achievement. They 
believe that the end justifies the means. 

This article is not critical ; but I should like to make a brief 
reflection on the foregoing. I feel bound to point out four 
things: that the ‘State Socialists’ are, in fact, ‘ capitalists’ 
under a pseudonym, for they accept private property ; that the 
‘Guild Socialists ’ are narrowly nationalistic, when, for the first 
time in world history, the human race is unified, unified economi- 
cally ; that the ‘ Communists’ stake everything on a revolution 
as likely to destroy society as to reform it, and that their thought 
is based on an intellectually illicit union between class interest and 
an ethical ideal. 

If I have given a true and accurate account of politics in the 
University of Cambridge, then I have succeeded in my task. 


ENNISMORE. 
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ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERY 


THE stream of astronomical discovery is continued from age to 
age. Temporary lulls may occur in the rate of its progress, but 
successive generations of men take up the work and extend and 
perfect the knowledge gained by their forefathers. The ancient 
Greeks, with Pythagoras, Hipparchus, and others, gave us the 
first light into the marvels and mysteries of celestial science. 
They made known the splendours of that sublime study which 
could effectually dispel the gloom of ignorance and give mankind 
an incentive to direct their eyes and thoughts to the orbs of 
heaven. 

The Chaldean shepherds viewed the stars in the early ages of 
antiquity and named the constellations. The Chinese, Indians, 
and others also contributed their share as pioneers of this science, 
and left records which, though incomplete and inexact, have yet 
been found useful. Not much was accomplished in ‘the dark 
ages,’ but this period was followed by a brighter dawn and 
sufficient light to place astronomy on an elevated basis. Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Newton, La Place, Herschel, 
and others added new lustre to both the theoretical and obser- 
vational branches of this grand science. Notwithstanding oppo- 
sition and the difficulties involved, our knowledge is now marvel- 
lous, considering the infinite numbers, distances, and different 
dimensions and characters of the objects concerned. The sequence 
of discovery has been fairly good since Tycho Brahe’s day. 

The discovery of the telescope in 1610, and in the nineteenth 
century of the spectroscope and of photography as efficient aids 
to the science, has created means of research of which our fore- 
fathers could not have dreamed. We are now acquainted with 
swarms of objects and enabled to witness numbers of phenomena 
which are far beyond the reach of the unaided eye. Telescopes 
have been vastly improved and enlarged of late years, and many 
astronomers apply themiselves to the discussion of the numbers, 
natures, dimensions, and drift of the stars and nebule. 

Old ideas have been swept aside, and the stellar universe has 
been greatly extended in all respects beyond the moderate values 
formerly accepted. Astronomy has required the aid of great 
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minds and the services of many splendid instruments which have 
been perfected by various hands, and it may be said that dis- 
coveries have sometimes occurred at periods corresponding with 
marked advances in instrumental construction. This, however, 
has not always been the case, for individual instances of genius 
in observation count for more than powerful apparatus. Thus, 
when Herschel, the poor musician at Bath, entered the field of 
practical astronomy and began to search the heavens, he formed 
order out of chaos, he catalogued objects of various character, 
and in fact made a systematic survey of the heavens and their 
visible details. 

Since Herschel’s day astronomy has risen to great importance, 
and has vastly increased in the number of its adherents. To 
whatever branch we may turn, we shall find an enormous accession 
to our knowledge within the last hundred years. Naturally there 
is a great addition to the list of small orbs. The number of double 
stars, variable stars, comets, minor planets, etc., has increased 
to proportions which render it difficult to catalogue them all, and 
avoid confusion. In regard to minor planets, it is hardly possible 
to select suitable names for them, the classical dictionary having 
been nearly exhausted in applying mythological titles. About 
2100 of these minor planets were discovered between 1845 and 
1927, and, as many thousands are still evidently awaiting detec- 
tion, it becomes apparent that it will become increasingly trouble- 
some to identify them from each other and to calculate their 
individual orbits. 

Wolf, of Heidelberg, has discovered about 500 of the host of 
minor planets already known, and Reimuth, his companion 
observer at the same place, has detected more than 200. To 
show the rate at which new minor planets have been recently 
added to our knowledge, it may be mentioned that within the 
three years 1925, 1926 and 1927 no less than 293 were sighted. 

These small objects revolve in the interval of 342,000,000 
miles, separating the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. In this space a 
large majorplanet might be presumed to revolve if there occurred 
no break in the almost regular distances at which the chief planets 
are placed from the sun. But there occurs a great void between 
Mars and Jupiter, and it was suggested many years ago by 
Olbiers that a large planet had possibly disintegrated and formed 
the swarm of tiny or fragmentary planets which exist there now. 
However, this theory has not been generally accepted, though 
suggestive facts remain. 

Of the minor planets Eros is one of the most important, for it 
occasionally approaches much nearer to the earth than either 
Venus or Mars, and thus affords a better means of determining 
the solar parallax. This was done in 1900, and resulted in 
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the most accurate value for the sun’s mean distance from the 
earth—g2,890,000 miles. 

Einstein’s theory of relativity constitutes an important addi- 
tion to our technical knowledge of astronomical fundamentals, 
He discovered that a slight modification was necessary in 
Newton’s views of gravitation. He had found that the theoretical 
predictedrate of turning for Mercury was precisely the forty-three 
seconds of arc per century given by Le Verrier as the amount by 
which the perihelion of the planet advanced beyond that caused 
by the gravitational influences of the other planets. He mentioned 
other physical effects of his theory—namely, rays of light passing 
through a gravitational field should be deflected by an appreciable 
amount, 1-745 seconds of arc for light which has just grazed the 
sun’s limb. Spectral lines emanating from atoms in a gravita- 
tional field ought to be displaced towards the red, the displace- 
ment of lines from the solar photosphere corresponding to a 
velocity of 0-634 kilometre per second. Newton had queried in 
his writings whether rays of light would bend in obedience to 
gravitational force, but Einstein was the first since Newton to 
make any definite prediction in reference to it. Our two British 
expeditions put the first of these predictions to the test at the 
total solar eclipse of 1919, and brought back the news that it was 
amply verified. But the problem is not regarded as finally solved 
so far as solar light is concerned, though every effort has been 
made in this direction. This reference is abbreviated from the 
address of Professor J. H. Jeans at the Royal Astronomical 
Society meeting in February 1926 on presenting the gold medal 
of the Society to Professor Albert Einstein. 

Perhaps in the world of comets recent discoveries have been 
as important as they have been numerous. Several of the objects 
have revealed unusual periods of revolution, and orbits which 
have been very distant from the sun even at their nearest 
approach to that luminary. Of all the comets observed up to 
1925, that seen in 1729 had the largest perihelion distance, namely, 
380,000,000 miles, whereas a comet detected by photography by 
Schain in Russia in March 1925 never approached the sun to 
within 398,000,000 miles, so that it formed a record, though it 
only ‘held that position for a short period. The comet was 
followed during the two years from March 1925 to March 1927. 

A comet was detected by Dr. Stearnes at Connecticut on 
March 10, 1927, which exhibited a large perihelion distance,— 
namely, 342,000,000 miles,—and had a computed period of revo- 
lution around the sun occupying 11,800 years ! 

At the middle of November 1927, an exceedingly faint comet 
was found in a photograph by two observers at Bergedorf. It 
formed a record in several respects. 
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1. Its orbit more nearly approached the circular form than 
that of any other comet ever seen. 

2. It revolved in an orbit between Jupiter and Saturn, where 
no other comet had ever been found to revolve. 

3. It was seen at a greater distance from the earth than any 
previous comet. 

4. Its distance from the sun at the nearest point of its orbit 
was 533,000,000 miles, which is 135,000,000 miles more remote 
than the previous record furnished by Schain’s comet of 1925. 
The former comet has been floating about in our skies for 
several years and within range of detection, but it has eluded 
notice. There are several well-defined families of comets: the 
Jovian family is the most numerous with about forty-eight 
comets of short periods, which recede from the sun to approxi- 
mately the distance of Jupiter’s orbit; the Saturnian family, 
with greatest distance near Saturn, five comets; the Uranian 
_ family, with greatest distance near Uranus, two comets; the 
Neptunian family, with greatest distance near Neptune, eight 
comets. The comet recently found at Bergedorf, in Germany, 
occupies a class by itself, but it intimates to us that quite possibly 
there is a group of comets, and perhaps an abundant one, circu- 
lating in the interval of space between Jupiter and Saturn. The 
object now visible is possibly one of the largest of the group, 
and others may in the future become prizes for those who 
search the heavens with our great telescopes and photographic 
aids. 

On December 4, 1927, and later days, many observers saw a 
brilliant naked-eye comet within a few degrees from the sun. It 
was so conspicuous that it could be photographed in sunshine, 
and it displayed a bright tail directed, as usual, away from the 
sun. That it was really a fine comet is evident from the fact that 
its train on January 4, 1928, was traced over an arc of 40 degrees 
of the heavens. It came and went, however, in circumstances 
which prevented the best display of its splendours, so that it will 
not take rank with some of the great comets of the past. Its 
orbit passes within about 3,000,000 miles from the earth, and 
this circumstance may occasion a meteoric shower on June 7. 

In January 1928 a comet was discovered at Heidelberg which 
indicates a short period of revolution, about seven years, and it 
evidently belongs to Jupiter’s family of comets. These bodies 
frequently appear in our skies, but no more than about one per 
annum are visible to the naked eye. Between 1900 and 1925 
II5 comets were seen, but these included multiple returns of 
various periodical comets, so that appearances of really new and 
unexpected comets amounted to not more than about seventy, 
or three per annum, during the period named. 
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An astonishing discovery made on May 25, 1925, was that a 
small star of about the thirteenth magnitude, situated in the 
southern constellation (Pictoris), had exhibited a great outburst 
of light amounting to about 60,000 times the lustre it had shown 
before. The star fluctuated greatly in its light during later 
months, and in a curiously irregular manner, but it has been care- 
fully watched. Towards the end of March last the news came 
from South Africa that the star had split into two equal parts 
separated by one second of arc and looked ill defined or nebulous. 
The star was certainly single in 1925 when examined with power- 
ful telescopes. The fact of a star’s disruption has never been 
observed before. Has this new star in Pictoris burst as the 
result of some internal ‘ stress,’ or must we assume that the out- 
burst was occasioned by a collision of a remote star and planet, 
or that a dense meteoric swarm met the star and that the friction 
caused the vast accession of heat and light? Further careful 
watching may contribute evidence to answer the question, and 
may add to our knowledge of the phenomena of new stars 
generally. Whatever the developments may be, they will be of 
intense interest to celestial students. 

The singular feature of this object was its slow rise to maxi- 
mum, which occupied fifteen days. During this increase the 
spectrum continued the same, but exhibited complicated variation 
at a later period which corresponded with that commonly shown 
by Nove. Hartman considered that the cause of the outburst 
must have been within the star, and that the disturbance had the 
character of a radio-atomic change. Assuming the variation to 
occur at the centre of the star, and then to spread outwards, a 
sudden expansion of the star would ensue without change of 
temperature of the surface layers. Hence the brightening would 
be due to increased surface area alone. 

Davidovich, by means of spectroscopic researches, also con- 
cluded that the light of the Nova was produced, not by at 
increase of temperature, but rather by a decrease of density 
which amounts to an expansion of the Nova towards maxima 
light. At maximum the radius of the Nova was found to be 
about ninety times that of the solar radius (= 79,000,000 miles). 
Lunt says the phenomena of Nova are due to the swelling up and 
bursting of a star owing to some release of atomic energy and 
atomic arrangement. W. H. Pickering concludes that Nove 
arise from the collision of stars with bodies of planetary size. 

Many other conclusions might be quoted, but their value is 
impaired by their diversity. There is no unanimity of opinion 
or certainty which can lead us to a definitive pronouncement. 
Observers have surveyed the star at various times with instru- 
ments differing in power. They have possibly not recognised and 
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interpreted the spectroscopic evidence in the same way, and so 
the inferences drawn can hardly lie in perfect harmony. At 
present the origin of stellar outbursts cannot be absolutely 
divined from the evidence. 

A new star forms the most impressive and striking phenomenon 
ever visible in the firmament. It may not be a very brilliant 
object or one of expansive kind like a large comet, an Aurora 
Borealis, or a meteoric fireball. It appears simply as a strange, 
twinkling star which has suddenly appeared amongst the sidereal 
brilliants which have been familiar to mankind during many 
generations. But the lustre of a new star, if not ostentatious in 
aspect, is suggestive of great consequences somewhere. It cannot 
appreciably affect our own world or solar system, as its outburst 
occurs in a region deeply set in space, but it may teach us to 
reflect on the possibilities to which our own globe or sun may be 
liable. 

The light of a temporary star is the obvious sign of an immense 
expansion or conflagration, and perhaps a terrible catastrophe 
involving a distant orb in remote sidereal regions. That orb may 
be a sun a hundred times greater than our own solar luminary, 
and perhaps the mainspring or dominant orb in a system of 
attendant worlds. But whatever the special nature of the 
occurrence may be, it speaks in no doubtful manner as to its 
magnitude and the enormous effects it must exercise in its own 
particular sphere. Possibly some collision brought about the 
combustion. Perhaps it represented simply the closing scene of 
a world which, having served its particular purpose in the great 
scheme of creation, has been assigned a fiery termination. In the 
remote fields of space where we see myriads of stars profusely, 
though irregularly, strewn far along the course of the galaxy, 
there may exist nebulz, comets, and meteoric swarms in greater 
numbers than they are distributed in our own ‘ island universe.’ 

In October 1923 Professor Aitken, of the Lick Observatory, 
found that, with the powers of Clarke’s great refracting telescope 
there, the remarkable variable star known as Mira Ceti, or the 
‘Wonderful Star,’ was double. It had never been observed in a 
duplicate form before. Herschel, 150 years ago, must have 
examined this object frequently, and hundreds of astronomers 
since his day have, in turn, critically surveyed its image with 
high and low powers and all sorts of instruments, but its aspect 
has appeared single to them all. Were it a binary star, with a 
position never sufficiently elongated from its primary to be 
observable, we could understand its previous invisibility, but it 
seems very curious that no one has hitherto succeeded in seeing 
the star as double. Perhaps the companion star has a long 
period of revolution, and has been for a great number of years 
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much involved with the main star. Or just possibly the pheno- 
mena which has recently affected Nova Pictoris may have been 
anticipated. Professor Joy had predicted the existence of the 
companion to Mira Ceti and approximately computed its actual 
position. 

This is not the first time that an astronomer has exhibited 
remarkable prescience in the sidereal branch of the science. As 
long ago as 1844 the great mathematician Bessel detected certain 
irregularities in the proper motions of the brilliant stars Sirius 
and Procyon. He attributed these to the influences of obscure 
satellites in disturbing their movements. These interesting 
deductions attracted Peters, in 1857, to compute an orbit for the 
supposed satellite of Sirius, and this gave an orbit of fifty years. 
Similarly, in 1874 Auwers computed an orbit of Procyon’s 
satelite and placed the period at forty years. Strangely enough, 
the satellite of Sirius was discovered telescopically in 1862, and 
its period found to be fifty years, as Peters had stated, and in 
1896 Schaberle found the satellite of Procyon, and its period 
proved to be forty years! Thus the times yielded by prediction 
and observation agreed precisely in both cases and furnished other 
remarkable incidents as to the accuracy of mathematical deduc- 
tion and the soundness of astronomical theory. 

We are here reminded of the discovery of Neptune in Sep- 
tember 1846, the position of which in the heavens was fixed by 
computation alone, for it had never been knowingly glimpsed by 
mortal eyes. Its place being given amongst the stars, a telescope 
was directed to the spot, when the planet exhibited its tiny disc 
in the field of view, and the grandest astronomical achievement 
of all times had been accomplished. All honour to Leverrier, 
Adams, and Galle, who shared in this wonderful triumph. Along 
the almost endless and undeviating line of mathematical analysis 
astronomy can extend its unerring eye and single out orbs far 
placed among myriads of others. Then the telescope comes in 
to penetrate into these remote regions and obtain records of the 
required objects, so that their aspects and places may be written 
indelibly in the book of our knowledge for evermore. 

For many years endeavours to ascertain the distance of the 
stars were unsuccessful. Herschel and others attempted it, but 
failed in obtaining satisfactory results, though he and his con- 
temporaries found evidence that the distances were enormous, 
and too great to be accurately derived by available means. At 
length, however, with improved instruments and greater refine- 
ments in astronomical work, the problem was again attacked, 
and in about the years 1835 to 1838 the parallax of Vega, 61 
Cygni, and a Centauri, was found and the distances of these stars 
from the earth individually computed by Struve, Bessel, and 
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Henderson respectively. But for nearly three-quarters of a 
century afterwards the actual dimensions of the stars remained 
unknown. It is true that for some of them theoretical magnitudes 
had been assigned. No really direct and dependable means, 
however, had been applied to determine the values. Michelson, 
an American astronomer, however, gave his attention to the 
subject towards the close of the nineteenth century, though before 
Michelson had attempted to measure the diameter of stars 
Stephen in 1874 had employed a similar method without successful 
issues. In 1890 the fo.mer wrote a paper pointing out a means of 
measuring very small star images, but the subject appears to have 
lapsed for some years, until in 1919 he returned to the question 
and ultimately overcame the difficulties. 

As usual in such cases, the astronomer had to supervise the 
construction of the necessary appliance, in this case called an 
interferometer, and his labour was rewarded in 1921 by getting 
measures of Betelgeuse in Orion and subsequently of Antares, 
Aldebaran, Arcturus and 8 Pegasi. Betelgeuse proved to be an 
enormous object about 218,000,000 miles in diameter ! 

The first Herschel surveyed the sky and reduced our early 
knowledge of its objects to an orderly arrangement by form- 
ing tables of double stars, nebulz, etc., and giving the positions 
of those encountered in his sweeps of the heavens. Since his 
day the number of such objects has been increased a hundred- 
fold, and each class has been subdivided. Double stars are 
arranged according to their distances and those which are known 
to be binary. Variable stars are classed according to their 
periods and character of light changes. The nebule are arranged 
into classes including spirals, planetary, annular, etc. The 
distances, magnitude, and character of many of these objects are 
approximately determined by means of spectroscopic and other 
evidence of inductive nature. 

The spiral nebule are amongst the most interesting and 
numerous class. The ‘ green’ nebule are gaseous, often diffused 
and irregular in outline. They are chiefly distributed in the region 
of the Milky Way. The nebulz with continuous or stellar spectra 
are called white, in contradistinction to those with bright line 
spectra, whichare green and gaseous. Thewhitenebulz apparently 
form a very abundant class, and they are often characterised by 
a spiral form, and it is singular that these objects are distributed 
in a range of the firmament extending approximately at right 
angles to the trend of the galaxy. There are also numbers of 
globular star clusters, of which fine examples are situated in 
Hercules, Pegasus, and Aquarius, frequently placed outside the 
limits of the galaxy, while loose and irregular clusters are within 
its limits. 
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The means of ascertaining the distances and dimensions of 
many of these various classes of objects have been derived by 
different instruments and in a very ingenious way. Certain 
apparently slender clues are utilised and results evolved in a 
manner which exhibits the critical acumen of those engaged in 
such studies. The spiral nebulz are immensely distant according 
to the indications given by independent methods of research, and 
there is little doubt that the results are reliable in their general 
issues, though exact deductions are impossible from the nature of 
the work and the immense distances involved. Jeans has recently 
shown that the great spiral nebula in Andromeda, known as 
Messier 31, occupies about 47,000,000 years for light to reach us 
travelling at the rate of 186,000 miles per second. He also 
estimates that the mass of this great nebula is equivalent to about 
.2,500,000,000 of our suns, and thus comparable with the estimated 
total mass of our galactic system. The spiral nebulz have lately 
been termed ‘island universes.’ They seem to represent indi- 
vidual systems of suns and planets after the manner of our solar 
system. They exhibit great diversity in dimensions, distance, 
splendour and in age. These several features are being investi- 
gated by every means which offer clues for our enlightenment. 
The astronomer has no effective sounding apparatus of material 
kind, no line to angle far into the abyss of space and get accurate 
measures of distance magnitude or construction, so he has to 
resort to instruments which his marvellous ingenuity has devised, 
and which his almost prescient understanding enables him to 
interpret aright. In recent years many problems concerning the 
stars have been attacked, and some of them perhaps solved, by 
the persevering labours of those who have devoted themselves to 
the study of those grand questions relating to the stellar universe. 

To say that the deductions already made are expressive of 
Nature’s absolute truths is far from being justified. But the 
knowledge gained and the theories approved may be regarded as 
the best obtainable from the evidence utilised, and the most 
accurate that the highest intellect and soundest judgment can 
obtain. Those who occupy themselves with these inquiries are 
not quite in harmony on all points, and are apt to change their 
views with new data affecting the orbs or features involved, but 
in the main the agreements are consistent and satisfactory in 
view of the complications and difficulties encountered. 

Astronomical discoveries, and more especially the discoveries 
and knowledge gained in recent years, almost defy description. 
In number and variety they are difficult to conceive, and in detail 
they include facts afd features of very astonishing character and 
extent. Instruments and apparatus have been devised of a 
delicacy and capacity scarcely to be imagined. Man’s vision is 
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limited, his physical strength small, but his intellectual ingenuity 
assists him to the attainment of powers vastly exceeding those 
with which Nature has supplied him. The eye of his under- 
standing carries him far out into regions beyond the little globe 
he inhabits ; he is lured to the study of orbs dissimilar in size, 
shape, and aspect and enormous in extent. He can not only 
witness their changes of light, but interpret their meaning, learn 
their periods, and also something of the probable causes operat- 
ing to produce them. He can gain some information of their 
actual dimensions, internal structure, and of the directions in 
which they are drifting. He can tell the young from the aged 
stars and gauge their probable temperatures. Though he cannot 
discern the actual discs of the stars, set as they are too deeply in 
the abyss of space, he has yet invented means to ascertain their 
real diameters and to find they are giant suns often incomparably 
larger than that glorious orb which dominates our solar system. 

The penetrating powers of his great telescopes, strengthened 
with the accumulative eye of photography, and the analysing 
capacity of the spectroscope enable him to grasp faint objects 
in remotest distance where sidereal luminants are gathered in 
immense and curious drifts and strands swarming more abun- 
dantly than the sands on terrestrial shores. 


W. F. DENNING. 
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A FEW WORDS ON THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


I 


ANNUALLY, at the beginning of May, an artillery of rival criticism 
sounds from the newspaper Press, and it is let loose invariably 
against a traditional target, our Royal Academy of Arts. If you 
remember fifty exhibitions of new work at the Royal Academy, 
you will agree that they have all been, in the discordant opinions 
expressed freely by writers for the Press, either variously bad, or 
jadingly middling, or perhaps a wee bit better than in previous 
dull shows at Burlington House. It has always been forgotten 
that the production of masterpieces in any art has never in this 
world been annual and numerous—like the coming of blackberries 
in autumn, for instance ; and, since in recent and present times 
ideas and tastes in art have always given rise to changing fashions 
and sects, it has never been possible to review the year’s paintings 
and sculpture with genial and impartial fairness. Rival sects, 
indeed, have always regarded themselves as the motive-power of 
progress; and they have tried, often with much success, to 
devour one another. They and their ‘isms ’ have come and gone, 
mere fashions; and, all action and reaction being equal and 
opposite, we know that the ideas and aims and qualities now 
approved by the Royal Academy will be contradicted pretty 
soon by others of a differing variety. If writers on art kept in 
mind these trite considerations, they would moderate their zeal, 
seeing clearly that the old custom of regarding the Royal Academy 
as a target has ever been, and is to-day, both futile and common- 
lace. 
: It takes a long time before any organism produced by human 
effort is old enough to be ripely young. The Royal Academy has 
been such an organism through 160 years—years of gradual 
change, of almost continuous evolution ; and, like other societies 
with an organic growth, it has absorbed the artists whom it has 
elected. Now and then, no doubt, it has failed to absorb a 
member; then one of several different events has occurred. 
James Barry was expelled (1799) ; Burne-Jones resigned (1893) ; 
and poor Toms—Peter Toms, a foundation member—passed from 
discontent into suicide (1776). An Academician now and then, 
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feeling not at ease in the brotherhood, has been an infrequent 
exhibitor at the annual exhibition, like one painter now living. 
But as a rule the members of the Royal Academy have hung 
together not unlike the berries on a bunch of grapes, all different 
and yet all of a piece. And the bunch of one period has been 
larger sometimes, and sometimes smaller, than its predecessor ; 
and to-day, as in the past, some bunches from the Promised Land 
are expected, and may come soon. But even their arrival would 
make but little change in the rivalries of criticism, spoken and 
written. Many a critic in the Press would continue to fire sneers 
and jeers at the Royal Academy, because censure is much easier 
to write than impartial fairness, and it is also a thing much easier 
to boom in the newspapers that circulate stunts and sensational 
headlines. 

Though this habit or custom of abusing the Royal Academy 
is very commonplace as well as. futile, it has to-day, and has had 
in recent years, some points of novelty. Take the writers with 
foreign surnames, and equally foreign ideas and convictions, who 
at the present time write on art for the London Press, and do all 
in their power to domineer over the minds of the British people. 
This would be comic if it were not humiliating, and also harmful. 
Each of these autocrats really seems to say to himself with joy : 
‘Iam a Daniel come to judgment ; yes, a Daniel! O wise young 
judge, how I do honour thee! The poor, slow, and Philistine 
England! Only esthetic ideas from abroad, boomed repeatedly, 
have given her some good painters and sculptors.’ 

One of these writers with a foreign surname, and equally 
foreign ideas, beliefs and prejudices, hurries through the Royal 
Academy in forty minutes and announces with pride this record 
race in the unfairness of sectarian criticism. He has professed 
recently his liking for Cubism in all of its phases, though this 
fashion in the sport of experimentation has had its day in most 
places. So he rejoices that present-day Italy is Cubist, after 
‘throwing the muddle-headed romantic tradition into the 
sea and substituting an art which is clear-cut, arbitrary, quite 
unsentimental, and fundamentally architectural in kind.’ Imagine 
what this writer with a foreign surname would do if the whole 
Academy, from its president to its most recent associates, became 
Cubists in a sort of carnival or masquerade. How many altars 
would he wish to see set up to the Genius of Progress in the quad- 
rangle before Burlington House ? 

Another journalist of art in London, whose name and enthu- 
siasm are un-English, tells his readers in an exceedingly popular 
paper that only the genius of the late Charles Sims rescues the 
exhibition from dreariness, and that ‘never, perhaps, has the 
admittedly high standard of contemporary British technical 
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accomplishments been put to more insignificant and trivial use!’ 
This dogmatist wrote in haste and without knowledge of old facts. 
That sentence of his has been expressed many a thousand times 
by writers for the Press who have long been in their graves. It 
belongs to the custom of abusing the Royal Academy. So, then, 
in order to show the new generation how very habitual such abuse 
has been, let me give just one quotation from other times and 
other zsthetic ideas and ideals. I choose the year 1873, when 
Millais made a great hit by exhibiting a masterpiece of por- 
traiture, Mrs. Heugh, a work so fine in its chivalric study of old 
age that I should like to see it side by side with a masterpiece in 
this year’s Royal Academy, Sir William Orpen’s Dame Madge 
Kendal, almost a perfect collaboration of sympathy between 
himself and his noble sitter. In 1873, and later, a leading art 
critic in London, the late G. T. Robinson, wrote regularly on the 
arts for a provincial paper, the Manchester Courier ; and on 
May 5, in the first of seven searching articles on the Royal 
Academy, he regretted that the annual show contained some 
1600 works which by courtesy and their local habitation were 
called works of art : 


A courtesy title, however, is but another form of an alias, and in too 
many cases here the alias is decidedly translatable into ‘ otherwise,’ and 
even the glimpse obtainable on a first glance proves that this exhibition is 
by no means exceptionally good. Not that there are very many decidedly 
bad pictures, but that a mean level of mediocrity is somewhat rigorously 
maintained, and but few works rise above this tedious monotony. Of the 
1600 exemplars of this year’s art here brought together nearly two hundred 
are products by members of the R.A. itself, and the total number of 
portraits either avowed as such or disguised under fancy titles is about 350 
—that is, rather more than one-fifth of the whole collection. Certainly not 
one-fifth of these portraits can be of any interest to anyone else excepting 
to the sitter and the artist, and it is a matter of considerable regret to find 
so much space occupied by these when so many excellent works of far 
greater general and special interest have been rejected for want of room. 
So encroaching has portraiture become that one-third of the works con- 
tributed by the Academicians themselves belong to this category, and 
these mostly of individuals whose only merit is that they have money to 
pay for the gratification of their vanity. All this betokens a low, money- 
grubbing tendency in art, and it is therefore not to be wondered at that so 
little of really poetic or imaginative work finds its way on to the walls of 
the R.A. It would be out of place there, and would shame and be shamed 
in such gorgeous company as Lords Mayors, and Masters of Foxhounds. 


This candour, written and published fifty-five years ago, sets 
thought astir over the fact that hosts of persons still believe that 
the Royal Academy is little more than a Society of Portrait 
Painters, and that only incessant abuse can keep its management 
from becoming a Rip Van Winkle. This year there are 720 oil 
paintings, 222 water colours, 181 miniatures, 133 drawings, 
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engravings and etchings, 128 pieces of sculpture, and 152 designs 
in the architectural room—a grand total of 1536. And the por- 
traiture in oils has been counted up by dozens, as follows: Boys 
and girls, 30 pictures; young men, 11; old and middle-aged 
men, 67; old and middle-aged women, 28 ; and young women, 
73! Here there is a total of 209. The rest of the oil paintings are 
landscapes and interiors, architectural interiors, either with or 
without human life and character. The landscapes, variously 
conceived and in different styles, are very interesting, but those 
that most English persons like best are distressing to the auto- 
crats with foreign names and ideas who are most anxious that 
the Royal Academy should be scornful towards the modesty of 
Nature, and towards the wonderfully varied charm of British 
countrysides. They employ with a sneer the word ‘ topography,’ 
and smile with disdain over aims which they describe as either 
‘romantic ’ or ‘ Kodak-impressionist.’ Meantime these nympho- 
lepts of novelty-seeking are traditional enough when they write 
sentences in English, never trying to impose upon our language, 
its spelling, punctuation, syntax, any of the passing ‘ isms ’ that 
they revere in pictures and in sculpture. Though editors grant 
them much too free a hand, Cubist grammar, and Vorticist 
spelling, and Ovalism in paragraphs remain undiscovered. 

Surely the useful and necessary thing in a prudent review of 
the Royal Academy is to be sympathetic, remembering that 
artists as citizens have to bear many a hindrance that interferes 
with their work. Thus their professional expenses, as well as their 
rents, rates, and taxes, have all risen greatly since 1914. If they 
live to please, they must please to live; and no doubt they are 
free to choose for their appeal either a tiny sect devoted to a new 
‘ism’ or the widest possible public that the arts attract. No 
reasonable person should buy what he does not like, and painting 
and other handicrafts cannot be expected to produce year by 
year a higher general standard of work than we find, as a rule, in 
books, plays, newspapers, and the researches of scientific men. 
Viewed in this prudent and humanly reasonable way, the Royal 
Academy of this year is a good exhibition, not only with a high 
and varied level of handicraft, of technical manipulation, but also 
with scarcely one example of money-grubbing. Indeed, there is 
much that pays no attention to the fact that the patronage of art 
in our country comes from private persons—as a rule, mainly 
from women and men who cannot be connoisseurs because their 
own studies and occupations need and claim daily most of their 
time and thought. 

And side by side with those matters there is another very 
important fact to be considered: that far and away too many 
artists—painters, sculptors, etchers, designers, architects, 
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musicians—work professionally at the present time. In England 
and Wales alone, apart from Scotland and Ireland, there are 200 
art schools for students, that educate craftsmen of many sorts, 
particularly painters; and though some headmasters reject 
about 50 per cent. of the youthful applicants, these schools are 
mostly well attended. And this excessive cultivation of the 
handicrafts has been going on for about forty-five years. Is it 
surprising, then, that the patronage of art cannot support the 
hosts of aspiring and gifted young people who wish to be pro- 
fessional artists? Note, too, that the Royal Academy has not 
been responsible for the facts that I have just detailed. So let us 
pass on now to a few suggestions which might bring the Royal 
Academy nearer than it is to present-day needs and ways of life. 
These suggestions will be offered undogmatically, just as matters 
to be debated. 


II 


The first is that the size of each picture should be given always 
in the catalogue. Next, I cannot help believing that Press Day 
should be done away with, and for several reasons. It turns the 
writing of art into a trade that is too privileged, making critics 
much too confident towards the value of their written opinions. 
It separates them from the people, as well as from the economic 
struggle that all professional artists have to face. Let the critics 
enter the Royal Academy as visitors who pay to be admitted ; 
then they will be subject as citizens to the common law of England. 
If they libel a picture that is offered for sale, or condemn thorough 
good work because it differs from the newish or new foreign ‘ ism’ 
which they have adopted, merely to show that they are daringly 
‘modernist,’ not ‘ stale back numbers,’ why should not they be 
called upon to defend in a court of law what they have done? 
They would be obliged to do this if they visited a shop and then 
wrote in a popular paper a harmful attack on the qualities of 
such commodities as they had seen there. Or if they said in the 
Press that a manufacturer of steel offered for sale metal inferior 
to its proclaimed worth, they would soon find themselves legally 
in a very unpleasant ‘ bike of bees,’ supposing that certain editors 
were foolish enough to publish their assault on a manufacturer’s 
honour. In the days of the Old Masters, from the earliest times 
down to the disappearance of taxes on paper and on advertising 
in newspapers (1853), there was no printed criticism that delivered 
privileged judgment unashamed on all arts all day long. Remem- 
ber, too, that the Royal Academy was founded not only to be a 
protector of ‘ arts,’ but to provide a just and well-managed market 
for its exhibition: a necessary office which it no longer fulfils 
adequately, one potent reason being that writers on art very often 
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disturb and mislead the public by writing with too much freedom 
as privileged autocrats. 

And there are two reasons more why the disappearance of 
Press Day at the Royal Academy might well be beneficial : 

(a) That day could be given to another and a much more 
useful purpose. Why should there not be two days for the private 
view, one for ceremony and the other for the patronage of artists ? 
A card for each day could be sent to the privileged who are 
invited guests, so that they may use whichever they prefer. Many 
an honoured guest has been received by the Royal Academy year 
after year, yet has never bought a picture, nor a statuette, nor 
even an etching. A private view for art patrons would act from 
year to year as a stimulus. 

(6) ‘Stunting’ in the affairs of productive handicraft is 
always more or less harmful, and sometimes it is positively cruel. 
To take an example at this year’s Royal Academy. An exceed- 
ingly gifted little girl of fifteen, Miss Joan Manning-Sanders, has 
a picture on the line, and just because she is only fifteen both 
photographers and Pressmen have advertised her without pity, 
forgetting that petting and praise in the Press have always with- 
drawn children of genius from that quiet and private study which 
keeps them unself-conscious, aiding the natural development of 
their inborn gifts. Consider the case of Edwin Landseer, who in 
his thirteenth year began to exhibit at the Royal Academy, and 
three years later a picture of his was purchased by Sir George 
Beaumont, a high honour coveted then by all artists. So much 
praise and pelf was poured upon Landseer throughout his career 
that he never did justice to his endowments. And in recent times 
there has been no dearth of English children of genius, as the 
Royal Drawing Society has been able to prove since those days 
when the wonderful gifts of the late Bryan Hatton astounded 
G. F. Watts and other artists. Hatton’s earliest drawings and 
water colours—from his tenth to his sixteenth year—had original 
qualities, while in The Brothers, by Miss Manning-Sanders, the 
general allure is imitative, and somewhat foreign. But the 
characters suggested in the three brothers, and the way in which 
they are placed and spaced on the canvas, show true observation 
as well as sincere feeling. Surely a child of so much promise 
should not be withdrawn by any ‘ stunting’ from quietness and 
peace ! , 

Then there are the six pictures in tempera by the late Charles 
Sims, pictures described as ‘ allegorical,’ or as ‘ psychic.’ How 
unmercifully they have been boomed by newspapers, both before 
and after the Royal Academy opened its doors! Even the ques- 
tion as to whether the painter was or was not insane when he 
achieved them has been discussed in print ; and there are gossips 
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who say to their friends that just such pictures as these by Sims 
are done in lunatic asylums by the mad who have a gift for 
drawing and painting. Is ‘ psychic’ art—fifty years ago and 
less it was called ‘symbolism ’—really in need of as much 
booming as a Cup Tie in football? There is very little at all 
exceptional in these six pictures to any person who has even a 
nodding acquaintance with symbolism in art, going no farther 
back than the earlier productions by Toorop and Fernand 
Khnopff. 

One point of interest is the number of borrowed influences 
which are mingled and combined with and by the genius of Mr. 
Sims: influences collected from the Buddhist art of India, from 
William Blake, from El Greco also, and from recent phases of 
‘modernism,’ notably the best examples of original colour in 
posters designed by Mr. E. McKnight Kauffer. As it takes many 
tributaries to form a big river, so there are many borrowings in 
any person of genius who is not misled into the belief that he is by 
nature superlatively original and complete. 

If one may suggest a defect in the production of a very 
sensitive painter whose life ended tragically, one may venture to 
hint that the symbolism comes overmuch from planning pre- 
meditation, instead of being conceived and achieved, as in the 
case of the finest art from William Blake, under an instinctive— 
rather than technical—guidance. But even if this hint be true, 
I remain deeply moved by the six pictures, particularly No. 671, 
My pain beneath your sheltering Hand, which, as a satisfying 
scheme of uncommon and symphonic colour, is nobly simple, 
beautiful, and right. The title chosen for this picture I do not 
understand, for the visionary figure in the vastness of space, a 
figure immense and imperfectly seen, is to me rather a symbol of 
that bewildering uncertainty, that inscrutable destiny, which at 
all times, when viewed side by side with human aspiration, has 
been like a terrific criticism on the incessant waywardness and 
tragic error coming from mankind. 

Remember what Mr. Sims beheld and suffered through the 
final thirteen years of his life, from the massacre of the young and 
strong in four years of bloodshed to the disappointments and the 
insomnia which at last overcame his sensitiveness. In one of his 
six pictures we see a figure crucified that symbolises Eternal 
Humanity, and pressing towards this figure are the tiny human 
creatures of a day representing the strife of a single year, or a 
generation. All this the artist has put within a jagged and 
variously illumined opening either in space or in time. Such 
symbolism should be viewed with sympathy, and I regret that 
the six pictures are not hung together, separated by a space of 
wall from all the other works in Gallery XI. By placing them 
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here and there in this room the Hanging Committee has aided 
that booming which has made the pictures notorious rather than 
famed. Visitors go searching for Mr. Sims’s allegories, giving 
insufficient attention to other painters. 


III 


To-day, among a good many artists, we may note a revival of 
sympathy for an addition of allegory to their designs ; but there 
are few signs of this at the Royal Academy after we pass from Mr. 
Sims. We may find a semi-symbolism both in Mr. Ernest Procter’s 
Night and Evening (which somehow sets me thinking of Botti- 
celli) and in La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin, by Mr. Vivian Forbes. 
Allied with a movement into or towards allegory, or symbolism, 
are the pictures that call up into pictorial presence a few religious 
motives, not without imparting to their design and colour some 
newness, as in The Head of John the Baptist, designed by Mr. 
Charles Ricketts, R.A. Mr. Arthur G. Walker, A.R.A., has a 
small altar-piece, tender in its realism, and unafraid of classic 
tradition in its design, that represents The Descent from the Cross. 
In a small picture of Adam and Eve, which Ingres might well have 
approved, particularly in linear sentiment, Miss M. M. Howard 
has been prudent, gracious, unaffected, and promiseful. Her 
design looks well also in black and white, in a photograph, a test 
always of an artist’s treatment of a conception in which nude 
figures are necessary. A little more foreground, one inch more of 
it, would improve the whole picture. Other religious paintings 
of much interest are The Finding of Moses, by Mr. Harry Morley, 
the Lauda Sion, by Mr. Mark Symons. 

From these works of imaginative appeal we may pass on to a 
couple of contrastive facts: one of them is the large number of 
flower pieces, mostly good, and in a variety of ways; while the 
other proves, in a series of studies from nude female models, that 
Mrs. Grundy is out of date, perhaps only interned, and waiting to 
be recalled by a reaction into Puritanism. 

One picture of the nude was sold before the exhibition was a 
week old: a sympathetic little work, Sleep—a Study, somewhat 
academic, by Mr. W. G. De Glehn, A.R.A. Mr. Charles H. 
Shannon, R.A., has two characteristic paintings of the female 
nude. The Toilet, a studied harmony of mellow colour, has a 
design whose patterning looks rather posed ; and in The Capture 
he takes his individuality to the seaside and studies two models 
in the act of swimming in transparent and deep water. But I 
think that his canvas, measuring only 36 by 38 inches, is too small 
for the size of the two swimmers; and can we say that those 
portions of the nude bodies that are seen through the water are 
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magnified enough, somewhat distortingly, by the water? Mr. 
Harold Speed, in his Vale of Leutha, continues improvingly the 
Leighton tradition; and note also the many meditated good 
qualities in Mr. Harry Morley’s picture, Venus and Adonis. A 
surprising contrast separates Mr. Ernest Procter’s Night and 
Evening, with its linear repose and rhythm, from the very 
ambitious nudes that come from Mrs. Laura Knight, A.R.A.: 
The Toilet, an opulent study on a canvas 50 by 40 inches ; and 
The Daughters of the Sea, three of them, who pose near some rocks 
before they try to prove that smooth and robust bodies swim 
most easily. These realistic pictures are much less assertive when 
they are seen in photographs. For there are discords in. their 
contrasts of colour, and both paint and style have a swaggering 
emphasis, such as might come from a Madame Rubens. Criticism 
has not approved these technical exercises, but even when very 
difficult adventures in art lead to failure, or semi-failure, they 
enable the adventurers to learn a great deal. 

Other pictures of the nude come from Mr. T. C. Dugdale, Mrs. 
Annie L. Swynnerton, A.R.A., Mr. Louis Ginnett; Mr. G. Spencer 
Watson, A.R.A., and Mr. H. S. Tuke, R.A., who returns to nude 
boys bathing. As no practice in art is more testing than life 
studies of nude figures, viewed under different effects of daylight, 
it is easy to welcome every one of these paintings. Several 
veteran landscapists in this year’s Royal Academy might renew 
their youth and lose their recipes of style if they followed the 
examples set by Mr. Greiffenhagen’s Mermaid, and Mr. Proctor’s 
Drowsing Venus, or by Mrs. Knight’s plenitude. 

Almost an equal number of men and women artists have been 
attracted this year by flowers, painted sometimes realistically, 
and sometimes as decoration. About forty artists in all are repre- 
sented by flower studies, and about nineteen of them are men. 
These include Mr. H. Macbeth-Raeburn, A.R.A., Mr. Joseph 
Farquharson, R.A., and Messrs. T. C. Gotch, George Thomson, 
William T. Wood, F. Ernest Jackson, Arthur Bradbury, A. F. W. 
Hayward, Edward D. Young, A. K. Tebby, Harold A. Simpson, 
J. E. Foster, Owen Bowen, William Milner, Stuart S. Somerville, 
G. K. Middlecoat, C. D. Ward, Edgar L. Pattison, John Cole, and 
T. W. Cole. Among the lady florists I note Miss Katharine F. 
Clausen, Mrs. W. D. Gloag, Mrs. Nina Hill (two pictures), Miss 
Elise Thompson, Miss May Clifford, Miss M. M. Godfrey, Mrs. 
Katherine E. Sargent, Miss May Wilson, Miss Hilda E. Davies, 
Miss Ella Griffin, Mrs. Elsie C. Bowyer (two pictures), Miss Mar- 
jorie V. Watherston, Miss A. Constance Richardson, Miss Con- 
stance Maurice, Miss Emily M. Paterson, Miss Constance Brad- 
shaw, Mrs. Shearer Armstrong, and Miss E. Beatrice Bland, 
whose good study was sold in the first week. 
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IV 


Country life and sport are pretty frequent this year, thanks 
mainly to Mr. A. J. Munnings, R.A., and to some other members 
or associates of the Royal Academy: Mr. George Henry (whose 
Bend of the River is attractive), Mr. H. H. La Thangue, Mr. W. 
Russell Flint, and Mr. Algernon Talmage, who has taken hints 
from Mr. Munnings, like Mr. H. Septimus Power, who exhibits a 
hunting piece from Australia. The craftsmanship of Mr. Munnings 
with its airy portraiture in little and its knowledge of horses and 
hounds, with its swift and assured enterprise and expressiveness, 
could not well be bettered. He knows and loves the older English 
masters of sporting pictures, most notably Stubbs and Marshall, 
and, while employing enough impressionism, he continues to 
develop a native tradition of art that goes back to the seventeenth- 
century times of Francis Barlow. I regret that Mr. Lionel 
Edwards, another painter devoted to sports, has no work at the 
Royal Academy. Mr. Frederick T. Daws has a large painting of 
elephants herding near The Keddah Gate, not quite what he wished 
it to be, but powerful and very well worth attempting. 

In sculpture, too, this year, animal life has inspired good 
work, which looks very well in statuettes. The genius of Mr. 
Herbert Haseltine is very notable in three fine works: in bronze, 
Champion Suffolk Punch Stallion, Sudbourne Premier ; and in 
marble, a Percheron mare and foal and a Percheron stallion, 
‘Rhum,’ a champion. Other statuettes of varying interest come 
from Mr. C. L. Hartwell, R.A., Miss Sybil Barlow (a promising 
student of horses), Mr. Frank Lutiger, Mr. Harry Dixon, Miss 
Molly Le Bas, Mr. Morris Harding, Mr. S. W. Ward Willis, Mr. 
W. Reid Dick, A.R.A., in a study of greyhounds, and Miss Ethel 
Ball, whose monkeys embracing are tenderly seen and skilfully 
modelled. 

Animals in landscape pictures are pretty frequent ; and there 
are some good landscapes in all varieties. Some are combined 
with architecture, as in The Red Tower, a well-built painting by 
Mr. Sydney Lee, A.R.A., whose Autumn Glory is another example. 
There is also, I think, a revival of some interest towards archi- 
tecture associated with town life, as in Mr. Francis Dodd’s Spring 
in the Suburbs, and in two pictures by Mr. Jacques E. Blanche: 
Then there is Mr. Charles Cundall’s Amusement Park of Blackpool. 
Town architecture appears also, beautifully treated, in The Ash 
Tree, by Mr. Harry Bush, a lovely achievement in a low tone, 
exquisite as airy and subtle draughtsmanship, and all the more 
English and welcome because it does not strive to be original and 
wonderful. The Ash Tree belongs to our day and to the future, 
As an English reaction against the imported whims and the 
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freakish jokes of the latest ‘isms’ from abroad, it is not less 
notable than the spacious and memorable Dorset Landscape, by 
Mr. Algernon Newton, a very large picture, finely simplified in 
design and serenely true and impressive in sober colour. Both of 
these works, each a masterpiece in its own way, were sold in the 
first week, an encouraging fact. 

Other pure landscapes, characteristic and serious, come from 
Mrs. Annie L. Swynnerton, A.R.A., Mr. Sydney Lee, A.R.A. (The 
Top of the World), Sir H. Hughes-Stanton, R.A., Mr. Arnesby 
Brown, R.A., Mr. Terrick Williams, A.R.A., Mr. Oliver Hall, R.A. 
(as in The Vale of Festiniog), Mr. Adrian Stokes, R.A., Sir D. Y. 
Cameron (whose Edom O’Gordon is an epitome of Scotland among 
sombre purple hills), and Sir George Clausen, R.A. (who has two 
poetically decorative sun pictures, November Morning and Allot- 
ments—Evening). This year, too, as usual, Mr. S. J. Lamorna 
Birch, A.R.A., attracts many visitors. He has one of the few 
snow pictures in the exhibition ; Mr. Stanley Royle has another, 
like Mr. Walter Laister and Mr. William T. Wood, who has an 
attractive work, Winter at Burpham, Sussex. One painter proves 
that ‘ modernist ’ ideas of to-day can be used in landscape without 
pretension: it is Mr. Robert M. Hughes, whose Carn Boscawen 
has style and charm. Other landscapes of note are Mr. James 
Paterson’s November Evening, Caerlaverock Castle, Mr. R. Vicat 
Cole’s Bridge on the Brent, Mr. Will C. Penn’s Spring, Mr. Bertram 
Priestman’s A Lock on the Waveney, Mr. Alexander Jamieson’s 
Old Vine Inn, and Mr. Charles Cundall’s Berkshire Garden. 

As for seafaring and other marine adventure, there is very 
little of either at all important as original enterprise, apart from 
Miss Anna Airy’s Heartache Stairs, and the art of Mr. Terrick 
Williams. 

A good many landscapes—but not Mr. Newton’s, happily— 
are difficult to study because of the glass that covers them, and 
that reflects far too many things. If the use of glass before 
pictures were forbidden by the Royal Academy, the annual 
exhibition would benefit greatly. The London air is not so bad 
for oil paintings that this incessant annoyance of reflected things 
superimposed on the paintings should be allowed and tolerated. 
The bigger the glass, the greater is the annoyance caused by it. 
This applies both to many portraits and also to the architectural 
interiors, of which there are some very good examples, like Mr. 
F. W. Elwell’s The Gallery, Thorpe, and The Library, Chesterfield 
House, by Mr. Richard Jack, R.A. Look at these pictures, and 
you will find superimposed upon them by the glass ever-changing 
persons and incidents from the gallery in which they hang at the 
Royal Academy. Could anything be more absurd ? 

Some of the architectural interiors have figures, and some of 
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these are treated with a precision that recalls the old arts of 
Holland. Here is another reaction, useful and welcome, against 
the excesses of gaunt and arid simplification. 


V 


True genre pictures are but few and far between, unfortunately, 
but one of the few, almost as wee in size as it is wise in heart, has 
a dainty and reverent fascination: it is The Veiled Bambino, by 
Miss M. E. Gray, an idyll from the wayfaring of a caravan. You 
may note in many pictures an art of simplification that is too 
uniform ; and this tendency in to-day’s painting is to be found 
in many portraits. If you look both attentively and impartially 
you will find that portrait after portrait, in background, flesh, 
hair, and clothes, is too uniform both in surface texture and in 
weight of substance. This defect arises pretty often from the 
rapidity with which a portrait has to be painted, as a sitter cannot 
afford to give time enough to his—or to her—part of the col- 
laboration.. But there is, no doubt, another cause: a desire to 
get rid of difficulties by omitting too much. To know what to 
leave in and what to leave out—this has ever been a testing 
problem in all art, as difficult as it is to say the right ‘ Yes ’ or the 
right ‘ No’ to a political question of grave importance. 

There are critics who say that the Royal Academy is interesting 
this year mainly because of its portraiture. Yet those very por- 
traits which ought to be most important—the Royal portraits, 
and those of two leading statesmen, the Prime Minister and Mr. D. 
Lloyd George—are precisely those that are disappointing. Do 
you find any fine colour or any great technical sentiment in the 
portrait of H.R.H. Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles? And 
when you remember what the reign of our King and Queen has 
been in immense national tragedy, and how their fortitude and 
sympathy have been through all the suffering a beloved example 
and a comfort to the people, surely you desire to see them painted 
by a Titian ora Velazquez. Their portraits this year are described 
by The Times in words that look too severe. The King’s ‘ is pro- 
bably a good likeness in a photographic way,’ ‘ but all the rest is a 
mere filling of the canvas. There is no body within the clothes, 
and the Garter cloak is ballooned out helplessly in a vain attempt 
to get some largeness of line.’ The Queen’s portrait ‘ manages 
to combine a displeasing likeness with insipid prettiness in the 
treatment of costume and surroundings.’ But, after all, short- 
comings are as easy to see as the achievement of history in great 
portraiture is infrequent in the art of all nations. In both por- 
traits the figures are life-size and standing, so that the head in 
each is high above the line, and thus difficult to be seen at a 
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sufficient distance when the gallery is thronged. If our King and 
Queen had been painted seated, the difficulties of great portraiture 
would have been lessened importantly. With notable tact Sir 
John Lavery has given a sitting pose to the largest and best of 
his portraits, The Cardinal Archbishop of New York, whose red 
robes are combined with a sonorous colour scheme that suits very 
well the most costly frame in the whole exhibition. Other sitting 
portraits of outstanding merit are Sir William Orpen’s Dame 
Madge Kendal ‘and Bernhard Baron, Esq. This work in its own 
way is almost, if not quite, as formidable as a very large standing 
portrait by Mr. Richard Sickert, A.R.A., Rear-Admiral Walter 
Lumsden, which may be called a great adventure in the art of 
instantaneous and rugged sketching. But it cannot be seen 
properly when Gallery X. is at all crowded. 

Sir William Orpen is at his best when he follows his liking for 
dark and rich schemes of colour that live sonorously against dark 
backgrounds. In two portraits—the D. Lloyd George, O.M., and 
Sir George Maxwell, K.B.E.—he tries light schemes of colour 
against a light background, and the results are less notable. 
Indeed, the face of Sir George Maxwell, very well painted techni- 
cally, is, I think, too much like the colour chosen for the back- 
ground. 

Frequently in the portraiture there is an excess of grey in the 
handling of flesh, a good many painters forgetting the chemical 
changes that occur in paint. Those who paint for the future 
should be somewhat crude in colour to-day. Consider, too, the 
effects of household dust on ageing pictures, and how difficult it 
is to clean ageing pictures without harming them. Artists who 
forget these matters may suffer greatly, like many of the Im- 
pressionists. 

In decorative portraiture there is the original simplification 
of Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen, R.A., whose colour is either a deep 
baritone or a basso profundo. His work should be framed struc- 
turally within the panelling of walls. There is humour and wit— 
qualities uncommon at the Royal Academy—in his portrait of 
Mr. L. Raven Hill. 

Contrasting with this powerful decoration is a harking back 
in some of the portraits towards that phase of classicism with a 
smooth surface which the school of Ingres matured. There is a 
very good example of this in Mr. Meredith Frampton’s Woman 
Reclining, and other examples come from Mr. Gerald Kelly and 
Mr. Alan Beeton. 

In rapid portraiture, that aims in a sketchy style to 
alembicate character, there is able and interesting work both 
from Mr. R. G. Eves and from Mr. Philip Connard, R.A., as in 
Master Jim Brand. One cannot say that Mr. Eves has under- 
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stood Sir Frank Benson. Other portraitists to be noted are Mr. 
Richard Jack, R.A., Mr. Thomas C. Dugdale, Mrs. Laura Knight, 
A.R.A., Mr. John A. M. Hay, Mr. W. B. McInnes, Mr. Walter W. 
Russell, R.A., Mr. Francis Dodd, A.R.A., Mr. W. O. Hutchison, 
Mr. Ralph Peacock, Mr. Arnold Mason, Miss Ethel Walker, Miss 
Zinkeisen, Miss Norah H. Taylor, Mr. Bertram Priestman, R.A., 
Mr. George Harcourt, R.A., Mr. James Durden, Mrs. Flora Lion, 
Mrs. Mia Arnesby Brown, Mr. Howard Somerville, Mr. W. Russell 
Flint, A.R.A., Mrs. A. McEvoy, Mr. Czedekowski, Mr. Harold 
Knight, A.R.A., Mr. H. J. Gunn, Mr. Oswald Birley, Mr. Keith 
Henderson, Mr. Henry Lamb, Mr. A. H. Collings, Mr. W. E. 
Ranken, Mr. Archibald Barnes, Mr. Harrington Mann, Mr. F. O. 
Salisbury, Mr. Harold Harvey, Mr. Fiddes Watt, Sir William 
Llewellyn, R.A., Sir Arthur S. Cope, R.A., Mr. W. G. De Glehn, 
A.R.A., Mr. L. Campbell Taylor, A.R.A., Mr. W. W. Ouless, R.A., 
and two members more of the Royal Academy—Mr. Glyn Philpot, 
who is very good this year, and the president, Sir Frank Dicksee, 
who at the age of seventy-five paints with the sweet and serene 


faith of his early years. 
WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 
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THE DEATH OF THE PRINCE IMPERIAL 
JUNE 1, 1879 


WHEN the news of the terrible disaster of Isandhlwana reached 
England in February 1879 the ex-Empress Eugénie and her son 
the Prince Imperial were living in exile at Chislehurst, in Kent. 
The Prince was now twenty-three years of age and had been 
trained as a soldier, having passed through the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich as an artillery cadet. The possibility of 
a Bonapartist restoration depended largely on whether the heir 
to the imperial throne could stand forth as a tried and proved 
soldier, and when the trouble in South Africa became imminent 
the Prince had begged to be allowed to take part in the expedi- 
tion, but his application was not entertained. 

It was characteristic of the Prince that the disaster at 
Isandhlwana made him redouble his efforts. The Empress 
endeavoured to dissuade him, but her son bitterly asked her 
whether she wished him always to be known as ‘ the little prince’ 
or to die of sheer ennui like the Duc de Reichstadt. Again and 
again he broached the subject, and in his chagrin ceased going out 
into society. A renewed application met with the same fate as 
the first. Finally, torn between conflicting emotions, the Empress 
Eugénie went privately to the War Office. There she had an 
interview with the highest authority, and permission was 
granted for the Prince to proceed to South Africa on the under- 
standing that he was not to be regarded as an officer of the 
British Army but solely as a spectator attached to General 
Headquarters in the field. Embarking at the end of February, 
early in April the Prince reported himself to Lord Chelmsford at 
Pietermaritzburg, presenting to him letters from the authorities 
at home. These private letters stated clearly that the Prince’s 
position was non-official and that the young man was in no way to 
be regarded as an officer of the British Army. Headquarters now 
moved up to Utrecht, in the Transvaal, and the name of the 
Prince was shown in orders and field states without military rank, 
but as an extra aide-de-camp to the General Officer Commanding. 
He wore the undress uniform of an officer of the Royal Artillery. 
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An invasion of Zululand was to be carried out by three columns 
which were to converge on the royal kraal at Ulundi, in the centre 
of the country. One of these columns is ‘ outside the picture’ 
and forms no part of this narrative. Of the remaining pair, one 
column under Newdigate, coming up from Dundee, was to cross 
the Blood River at Koppie Allein, where the river runs almost 
due north and south. This column on crossing the frontier, 
formed by the Blood River, was to head generally east. Actually 
in Zululand at the moment, and some eighteen miles north-east 
of Koppie Allein, was Evelyn Wood’s flying column. Its course 
was to be south-east, so that after a couple of marches it would 
join hands with the column of Newdigate, with which latter 
column General Headquarters would proceed. Until the actual 
‘jumping off’ began Utrecht was a central location, and as 
Wood’s column was actually in Zululand the necessary initial 
reconnaissances would naturally be carried out by it. 

The young Prince was ‘ out for blood’ and as an aide-de-camp 
he was not in hiselement. He did anything he was asked to do, 
but no specific task was assigned to him. His brother aides were 
puzzled as to his status, and later, on oath, Molyneux, the senior 
of them, testified that the Prince had never been an aide-de- 
camp. As the young man had come out as a spectator, Lord 
Chelmsford yielded to his importunities and allowed him to take 
part in some distinctly hazardous reconnaissances carried out 
from Wood’s column. In these the Prince had displayed a rash 
bravery which disquieted the responsible leaders. In one of these 
ventures carried out by Buller’s Frontier Light Horse the Zulus 
gathered and a fight seemed imminent, to the huge joy of the 
Prince. The Zulus, however, made off when the horsemen 
advanced, but were followed by the Prince at full gallop and in a 
state of great excitement. He had to be supported and extricated, 
which caused inconvenience, and Buller, having reported the 
young man’s recklessness, absolutely declined to be responsible 
for him again. In order to keep the Prince more on the lead Lord 
Chelmsford then attached him to the Quartermaster-General’s 
branch—which in those days did ‘ operations ’ and ‘ intelligence ’ 
—giving at the same time the most stringent instructions that he 
was not to be permitted to proceed on any distant reconnaissance 
without his lordship’s express permission, and that when employed 
on survey work near a camp his party was always to be provided 
with an escort and to be accompanied by an officer. 

On this branch of the staff there were serving with Lord 
Chelmsford’s headquarters seven officers. One of them, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Harrison by name, of the Royal Engineers, who 
held the position of Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster- 
General, was definitely told off as bear-leader to the Prince. 
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Serving under him as assistants were two other officers, one the 
late Lord Grenfell (then Major Grenfell), of the 60th Rifles ; the 


other Lieutenant J. B. Carey, of the 98th Foot. Carey, as’a . 


lieutenant, had a definite military rank. The Prince had no rank 
at all, and was not even a British officer. There would therefore 
seem to be no difficulty about seniority. But amongst all the 
baffling difficulties which the writer has experienced in telling 
this story none is greater than the fact that in two sources there 
is a reference to the Prince being an ‘honorary’ captain. Whether 
the general laxness which distinguished the staff work of the Zulu 
War went so far as to countenance such grading or not, there is 
one thing certain—Carey believed he was inferior in military rank 
to the Prince Imperial. 

The orders issued to Newdigate’s column in the Koppie 
Allein camp on May 31 were that on the morrow, Sunday, June 1, 
1879, the infantry and guns should march to a camping ground on 
Itelezi Hill, some eight miles forward, preceded by the cavalry, 
who should scout some miles further ahead and then fall back upon 
the new camp. All this ground, and a tract some ten miles 
beyond Itelezi, had been reconnoitred two days earlier by a strong 
party, and Lieutenant Carey had taken part in this operation, 
making a map for the route frum Itelezi Hill to the second camp 
which it was proposed to occupy in the Ityotyozi valley. On the 
occasion of this expedition no Zulus had been encountered. Now, 
early on the morning of June 1 the Prince Imperial begged Colonel 
Harrison to allow him to do some work beyond the ground which 
on this day was to be covered by the cavalry. Lord Chelmsford’s 
orders on this subject had been very strict : in no circumstances 
was the Prince to be allowed to venture out ‘into the blue’ 
without his express permission. What mad idea beset Colonel 
Harrison and led him to disregard these instructions will always 
be a mystery. At any rate, Harrison yielded and assigned to 
the Prince the task of selecting a camping ground to be occupied 
at the end of the second day’s march—a task which would 
necessitate the Prince working some eight miles ahead of the 


- nearest reinforcements on Itelezi Hill. 


The Prince in any such operation would of course require an 
escort, and further, according to Lord Chelmsford’s orders— 
which in this respect were followed—must be accompanied by 
an officer. The latter question was soon solved. Lieutenant 
Carey was anxious to verify some points in connexion with the 
map of the route to the Ityotyozi valley on which he was engaged, 
and volunteered to accompany the Prince Imperial. Harrison 
accepted the suggestion and remarked, ‘I am glad you are a 
volunteer, for you can now look after the Prince,’ and then gave 
him an order on the cavalry brigade major for six white troopers 
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and six mounted Basutos as the escort. The former duly paraded 
from Bettington’s Natal Horse, but, owing to some hitch, the 
Basutos reported themselves at the wrong tent. Followed by 
the party of white men, the Prince and Carey, accompanied by a 
friendly Zulu as guide, left Koppie Allein at 9.15 a.m. for Itelezi 
Hill, word being left that the Basutos were to be sent on rapidly 
so as to overtake the party. 

It has been remarked that Harrison’s conduct in disregarding 
Lord Chelmsford’s orders was extraordinary. No less remarkable 
was his action in assigning the task he did to the Prince Imperial. 
The selection of a camping ground in an enemy’s country, and 
especially in savage warfare, is one which should be carried out 
only by a highly trained staff officer. Questions of water supply, 
defence, command of view, hygiene, and approaches and exits 
present such problems, and the inevitable compromise between 
conflicting claims has to be so carefully considered, as to demand 
considerable skill and experience on the part of the officer 
entrusted with the task. To say that Lord Chelmsford, with the 
horror of Isandhlwana burnt into his very soul, would have 
allowed his main column to march to a camp selected by a young 
man whose whole military training consisted merely of two years 
at ‘ the Shop,’ would be simply to say that Lord Chelmsford had 
gone out of his mind. 

As the column was already in motion towards Itelezi Hill the 
journey of the Prince and his companions over a good open grass 
country to that point was without incident. Here Harrison and 
Grenfell, who had gone ahead with the cavalry in connexion with 
camping arrangements, were met, and as the Basutos had not yet 
put in an appearance there was nothing to do but to await their 
arrival. After a time the Prince became impatient, and un- 
doubtedly he determined to give his bear-leader, Harrison, the 
slip so soon as the latter’s back was turned. Lord Grenfell in 
his memoirs distinctly states that the Prince refused to wait for 
the Basutos. The Oficial History more discreetly states that the 
Prince, ‘having afterwards become separated from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Harrison, moved on with his eight companions to carry 
out the reconnaissance on which he was engaged.’ There seems 
to be no shadow of doubt that the Prince regarded himself, and was 
tacitly acknowledged by Carey, as in command of the expedition. 
Carey indeed stated afterwards that he had been told by Harrison 
‘not to interfere with the Prince.’ On the other hand, there are 
grounds for believing that the Prince, at the time of departure, 
assumed that Carey was in command of the escort, but, if so, he 
did not act later in accordance with such an assumption. This 
duty, it may be said, Carey always strenuously asserted had never 


been put upon or accepted by him ; and he maintained that the 
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carrying out of his own technical tusk was incompatible with 
commanding the escort as well. 

It has often been asked why Lieutenant Carey assented to 
the party moving forward without the six Basutos, who were 
urgently required in an extended reconnaissance in Zulu terri- 
tory. The first reason is that word had been left for the Basutos 
to follow on at a gallop when, and if, they turned up at Itelezi Hill. 
It may be noted here that the Basutos never joined the party. 
The second reason is ascertainable from a piece of evidence 
which was published only three years ago. The Official History of 
the Zulu War, published in 1881, mentions that the Prince started 
on his fatal mission ‘with 8 companions ’—#.e., Carey, the 
escort of six (a sergeant, corporal, and six troopers), and a native 
guide. Actually there was a ninth—Major Grenfell, Carey’s 
immediate senior on the staff. Finding he would have nothing 
to do at Itelezi for a couple of hours, Grenfell volunteered to 
accompany the Prince for a portion of the latter’s journey. 
Carey naturally thought that, where his senior thus obviously 
assented, it was not for him to demur. Grenfell, however, not 
seeing the Basutos, ‘ concluded ’—to quote from his memoirs 
published in 1925—‘that they were far ahead covering the 
party,’ as of course they should have been. As the nine moved 
forward there was thus a double confusion: neither the Prince, 
nor Carey, nor the escort themselves really knew who was in 
command ; and the senior officer present, Major Grenfell, was 
completely unconscious that the scouting, as apart from the 
fighting, portion of the escort was not on the ground at all. 

For about seven or eight miles the party rode along a ridge 
which runs out into the Ityotyozi valley, the Prince and Grenfell 
together and Carey behind. The ridge was quite open, and, as 
the Zulus had no horses, even with a small escort the journey was 
reasonably safe. Before reaching the crest of a hill overlooking 
the valley Grenfell said good-bye to the Prince and turned back 
to his duties at Itelezi Hill. His last words, just as he started to 
return, were, ‘ Take care of yourself, Prince, and don’t get shot.’ 
The Prince replied, pointing to Carey: ‘Oh, no! He'll take very 
good care that nothing happens to me.’ 

About 12.30 p.m. the party reached the summit of the flat- 
topped hill, where they dismounted, while the Prince made a 
rough sketch of the surrounding country. About an hour was 
passed on the summit Towards the end of the stay the Prince 
had given the order to off-saddle, but then altered his mind and 
ordered girths to be slackened for fifteen minutes, saying at the 
same time: ‘It is hardly worth while to off-saddle for quarter 
of an hour. We shall go down to the huts by the river, where 
the men can get wood and water and cook something.’ Carey 
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demurred to this proposal, which, he stated later, was conveyed 
in a very authoritative manner, and there is certainly no room 
for doubt that the Prince clearly looked upon the whole recon- 
naissance as ‘my show.’ Carey therefore, wrongly as everyone 
has always thought, and fatally as it turned out, allowed himself 
to be overruled. 

Not a sign of a Zulu had so far been seen, but, as a matter of 
fact, the little party had been under observation by Zulu scouts. 
The kraal to which the Prince and his companions were descending 
was in reality a kind of outpost for Cetewayo’s army ; and as the 
two officers and their escort were making their way down the hill 
the Zulus in the neighbourhood were collecting. The kraal was of 
the ordinary native type, consisting of a circular stone enclosure 
about 25 yards in diameter with five huts outside. The whole 
of the level ground right up to the huts was covered with tall 
grass and Indian corn except on the far side. There the ground 
was open for about 200 yards, but at that distance there was a 
donga or dry watercourse some 6 to 8 feet deep, by which in 
the rainy season the storm waters found their way into the 
Ityotyozi. 

It was about half-past two when the party descended from 
the end of the ridge. The kraal was reached about three o’clock. 
The huts were empty, but a dog was prowling about, and there 
were on the ground some fresh remains of Zulu food. These 
circumstances do not seem to have aroused any anxiety, and the 
Prince gave orders for the escort to off-saddle and to knee-halter 
the horses for grazing. This was done, and then the Zulu guide 
went down to the river for some water. A fire was lit. Two of 
the escort and the native guide brewed some coffee. There is no 
information available as to what precautions, if any, were taken 
to guarantee the security of the party; incredible as it may 
appear, such precautions seem to have been practically mil. 
What amazing inertia, what fatal paralysis of will, lured Carey 
into a tacit but fatal acquiescence with the carelessness of the 
arrangements made by the Prince Imperial is a matter difficult to 
comprehend. Certain it is that no patrolling of the ground about 
the kraal was carried out. The Prince, so it is said, laid down to 
rest and, later, he and Carey busied themselves on their maps and 
sketches. 

At 3.35 p.m. Carey suggested to the Prince that the party 
should saddle up, but the latter declared he would wait ten 
minutes longer. Almost immediately a circumstance occurred 
which caused prompt action. The native guide reported that he 
had seen a Zulu come over the hill. The order was now given to 
saddle up. Some of the horses had strayed, and it was ten 
minutes before all of them had been collected and saddled, during 
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which time the party was, of course, absolutely without protec- 
tion. Carey mounted independently and remained halted, facing 
the long grass, waiting for the others to mount. The men stood 
.to their horses, and the Prince gave in succession the routine 
commands, ‘ Prepare to mount’ and ‘ Mount.’ On the command 
‘ Prepare to mount,’ each left foot was placed in the near stirrup, 
all waiting for the Prince’s next word of command. As this was 
uttered, and as the party—all except Trooper Rogers, who was 
endeavouring to catch the spare horse—swung themselves into 
their saddles, from the long grass burst out a crashing volley, and 
with loud yells some thirty or forty Zulus rushed upon the kraal. 

What followed in thé next two or three seconds cannot be 
definitely told. Terrified by the noise, every horse bolted, and 
the riders, not yet home in the saddle, had as much as they could 
do to cling on. Any concerted action was out of the question. 
Formation, cohesion, discipline and command for the moment 
went by the board. Trooper Le Tock had dropped his carbine. 
Pluckily he leaped to the ground and recovered it, and then 
flung himself across his horse. As the horse bolted after the 
others, with its rider lying on his stomach across the saddle, 
Le Tock—a Channel Islander—called out to the Prince, who 
was still struggling to mount, ‘ Dépéchez-vous, Votre Altesse, 
s'il vous plait.’ The universally accepted story concerning the 
fate of the Prince Imperial, and the verdict accepted, though not 
without some reserve, in the Official History, is that the Prince 
failed to mount, that he then endeavoured to vault into the saddle, 
and that, a strap on the holsters giving way, the horse escaped, 
and the Prince was left within the kraal with no other resource 
left him but flight on foot. The writer does not accept this 
version in its entirety, but to avoid interruption in the narrative 
will reserve his reasons for dissent until later in the story. All that 
it is necessary to state here is that there seem strong grounds for 
belief that for an appreciable distance, even 60 or 70 yards, the 
Prince was in some way or other horse-borne, all the while engaged 
in a desperate attempt to struggle home into the saddle, just as 
was the case with Le Tock. 

The flight led to the donga, that is, away from the direction 
to Itelezi Hill. Trooper Rogers, engaged in rounding up the 
spare horse on foot, had never mounted and was despatched at 
once, firing with his carbine the only shot fired by the escort in 
the whole of the affair. The native guide was never seen again. 
It is certain that in the 200 yards sauve qui peut Carey never 
once turned his head. The last sight he ever had of the Prince 
alive was when the order to mount was given. Then came the 
volley, and, passing round different sides of a hut, Carey was 
unsighted so far as the Prince was concerned. Some of the escort, 
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better horsemen, more curious, or with more soldierly instinct, than 
Carey, looked behind them for a moment in their wild gallop. 
Carey himself, who knew the country, shouted to the troopers to 
bear to the left, apparently with the idea of finding an easier 
crossing of the donga away from the river and a better rallying 
ground on the far side. The Zulus, or some of them, were still 
firing, and Trooper Abel threw up his arms and fell from his 
horse. Following close behind was Corporal Grubb and behind 
him again Trooper Le Tock, who overtook the corporal calling 
out ‘ Stick firm to your horse, boy, and put in the spurs. The 
Prince is down.’ Glancing round, Grubb saw the Prince ‘ hanging 
on to something, but below his horse, the stirrup leather or the 
wallet, and the horse seemed to trample on him.’ Sergeant Willis 
saw two riders—not Rogers or the native guide—fall from their 
horses, and these could only be, as we know now, the Prince 
Imperial and Trooper Abel. Corporal Grubb tried to steady his 
horse and unsling his carbine to have a shot at the Zulus, who 
were rushing after the horsemen, but at that moment his horse 
leaped into the donga, his carbine fell to the ground, and the 
corporal had all he could do to keep in the saddle. 

About half a minute had elapsed since the surprise. The 
survivors crossed the donga in two places, Lieutenant Carey, 
Troopers Le Tock and Cochrane on the left, Sergeant Willis and 
Corporal Grubb lower down. Further still to the right galloped 
a riderless grey horse—that of the Prince Imperial. The flight 
was not checked, and the last seen of the Prince alive was appa- 
rently witnessed by Grubb, who, looking back from the far side 
of the donga, saw the Prince running towards it on foot, closely 
followed by some six toa dozen Zulus. This seems to have satisfied 
the corporal that the fate of the Prince Imperial was sealed. 
The exact sequence of events immediately following is not clear. 
It is certain that Grubb caught the Prince’s horse and mounted it 
himself, apparently letting his own go loose. He and Willis then 
shouted and signalled to the other three survivors, now to their 
left front. These checked their pace until they were rejoined by 
the other pair. It is certain—Corporal Grubb admitted the fact 
on oath—that until some minutes afterwards Grubb said not a 
word to Carey about having seen the Prince alive and on foot 
running towards the donga. All that Carey knew at the moment, 
when the escort was for the first time in some sense rallied, was 
that the Prince had been seen to fall from his horse. Knowing 
that the Prince was a brilliant rider, and having no reason to 
suspect that he had failed to mount, Carey immediately concluded 
that the Prince had been struck by a bullet, unhorsed, and either 
killed outright or immediately despatched by his pursuers. The 
weak point in the argument was that his reasoning was not based 
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on first-hand evidence. Until he had passed the donga his first 
and only concern seems to have been chiefly for himself. 

Granted, however, that Carey had been guilty of almost 
criminal weakness in allowing the Prince to lead the party to 
such an obviously ‘ unhealthy ’ spot as the kraal, granted, too, 
that his conduct in the sauve gus peut, even if unavoidable, had 
certainly not been heroic, it must, in common fairness to the man, 
be admitted that he was now in a most difficult position. His 
retreat was cut off; the line of flight so far was leading away 
towards the heart of Zululand ; to escape would require a long 
detour to the left, over the Tombokala River, and a hard ride 
along the further side, until the scouts of Wood’s column, which 
Carey knew was this day moving down in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, should be met. Looking back, Carey saw that some Zulus 
had already passed the donga ; and on his left other Zulus were 
observed moving about in some fields of high mealies. To make 
definitely certain of the Prince’s fate it was absolutely necessary 
that Carey should return to the donga, and the inevitable collision 
with the Zulus could be dealt with, theoretically, in either of two 
ways—by shock action, mounted; or by fire action, on foot. 
The former course may be dismissed at once for the simple reason 
that the troopers of Bettington’s Horse were not armed with 
swords. As for fire action, on foot, the five horses would require 
two men as horse-holders—one of them absolutely unarmed, for 
Grubb had lost his carbine—leaving to Carey, with sword and 
revolver, and his two troopers with carbines, the task of fighting 
their way to the donga. Whether this was a possible solution 
or not must always remain a matter of opinion. But it must not 
be overlooked, although, as a matter of fact, the point is almost 
invariably forgotten, that even if Carey and his party had been 
able to reach the donga and actually see the Prince’s corpse, 
the responsibility of Carey would by no means have ended there. 
He owed to Troopers Rogers and Abel, and indeed to the native 
guide, the same duty, no more and no less, that he owed to the 
Prince Imperial. If he fought his way back to the donga he must 
also fight his way back to the kraal. Whether this was possible, 
whether even, considering all the circumstances of the case, such 
attempt was advisable, must again be a matter of opinion. 

There is, however, no need to attempt a solution. Rightly 
or wrongly Carey conceived that his duty lay in rescuing the 
living who were still with him instead of putting the seal of 
absolute certainty on the death of those who were missing. He 
set his party at a rapid pace, bearing always to the left, over the 
Tombokala River, and after a ride of some four miles saw in the 
distance the head of Wood’s flying column. 

There now followed an incident which in Army circles during 
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the last forty-nine years has always been considered to have told 
heavily against Carey. The story is that Evelyn Wood and Buller, 
riding in front of the column, saw an officer galloping furiously 
towards them. There is no doubt whatever that the meeting 
between Wood and Buller on one side, and Carey on the other, 
actually took place; but what follows must be accepted with 
some reserve. Buller is reported to have said to Wood: ‘ Why, 
the man rides as if the Kaffirs were after him.’ The officer was 
waving to them as if signalling to them to go back. Wood and 
Buller, however, rode forward and found that the officer was 
Carey. ‘ Whatever is the matter with you?’ asked Buller. 
‘The Prince, the Prince Imperial, is killed,’ gasped out Carey. 
‘Where is the body?’ In reply Carey pointed to a hill some 
three miles off, and Wood and Buller, following his direction, 
made out a party of some twenty Zulus leading three horses. 
Then Buller is alleged to have asked : ‘ Where are your men, sir ? 
How many did you lose?’ To which Carey is supposed to have 
answered: ‘ They are behind me. I don’t know.’ The story 
then goes that Buller declared: ‘ You deserve to be shot, and I 
hope will be. I could shoot you myself.’ 

This dramatic little episode deserves careful investigation. 
In the first place, although the incident as above appears in 
Colonel Melville’s Life of Sir Redvers Buller, it is not based on any 
ipse dixtt of Buller himself. It is in the form of a communication 
from Sir George Pomeroy Colley. Now not only was Colley not 
present on the occasion, but on this June 1, 1879, he was not even 
in South Africa at all. Further, in his From Midshipman to Field 
Marshal, although Sir Evelyn Wood naturally has something to 
say of the death of the Prince Imperial as an event of the Zulu 
War, he does not mention this incident of meeting Carey. Sir 
Evelyn Wood was a discursive, indeed even a garrulous, narrator, 
and his silence certainly seems to indicate that he did not wish 
to lend the authority of his name to a current legend. It will 
be noted that in the above account Carey’s alleged initial state- 
ment was confined to reporting the death of the Prince. The 
story, however, soon grew in wealth of detail, and Archibald 
Forbes includes a further expression: ‘Fly! Fly! The Zulus 
are after me.’ Such an expression, had it been made on such an 
occasion—but just imagine any British officer, even if in a state 
of alarm, using such a stagey word as ‘ Fly ! ’—would certainly 
have lent support to the charge against Carey of misbehaviour 
in the field. It is merely necessary here to say that the prosecu- 
tion did not call either Wood or Buller in the trial which ensued. 

About half-past seven Carey got back to Itelezi and staggered 
into the headquarters mess. Grenfell was alone in the tent. 
“Why, Carey,’ he called out, ‘ you’re very late for dinner. We 
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thought you had been shot.’ Greatly agitated, the other replied : 
‘I am all right, but the Prince is killed.’ Carey was immediately 
taken to Lord Chelmsford. The latter was absolutely stunned 
by the terrible news. On the very first day of the campaign 
which was to wipe out the stain of Isandhlwana the young Prince 
entrusted to his charge had met his death. Late at night Grenfell, 
going to the general’s tent on military duty, found Lord Chelms- 
ford with his head upon the table in a state of absolute misery and 
despair. 

Next day the Prince’s body was found. There is a tragic 
irony in the fact that whereas the Prince, alive, was allowed to 
go forth escorted by a mere handful of irregulars, the searchers 
for his corpse were accompanied by a huge escort, including a 
regiment of regular cavalry. The body lay on its back in the 
donga, stripped naked except for one sock. Round the Prince’s 
neck still remained a fine gold chain from which were suspended 
a medallion and a locket of his mother. Eighteen assegai 
wounds, all in front, were on his body, and death had resulted 
from a wound through the right eyeball. There was no bullet 
wound. The Prince had fallen face to his foes, after emptying 
his revolver, and those who killed him testified after the war 
that he had died ‘ fighting like a lion.” The body was carried 
on an improvised bier formed of a blanket and lances to an ambu- 
lance, which conveyed it to Itelezi. After such preservative 
measures as were possible in the circumstances, the body was 
then sent under escort to Natal, was embarked with all possible 
honour, and reached its resting-place in the mortuary chapel at 
Chislehurst on July 12, 1879. 

The exact spot where the Prince’s body was found was, as 
measured from a map of 24 inches to the mile, over 250 yards 
from the kraal. The surgeon who examined the body stated 
positively that it had not been dragged after death: where the 
Prince was found, there he had fallen. Now at the time of his 
death the Prince was wearing long boots and spurs, a sword in 
slings and—almost certainly—a sabretache. In whatever manner 
he parted company with his horse, the incident must have spelt 
some delay. At the moment of the attack the Zulus were almost 
on the kraal, and had got a flying start. If the Prince had been 
compelled to run on foot from the kraal itself, is it likely that in 
the kit he was wearing he could have kept ahead of active and 
fleet-footed savages, as the Zulus were, for more than 250 yards ? 
Further, it must be remembered that when the Prince turned 
gallantly at bay he must have been at least 10 yards ahead of 
his pursuers, otherwise his wounds would not have been in front. 
Taking these points into consideration, the author feels that 
there are strong grounds for the theory that for some appreciable 
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distance—6o or 70 yards, or even more—the Prince was definitely 
horse-borne, along with others, in the rush from the kraal. 

A court of inquiry having been held, Lieutenant Carey was 
suspended from duty on June 11 and brought to trial the following 
day before a general court-martial assembled at the camp at 
Upoko River. He was charged with misbehaviour before the 
enemy and pleaded Not Guilty. After a sitting of two days the 
court was closed to consider its finding, and, as it was reopened to 
take formal evidence as to the prisoner’s service, this was the usual 
tacit acknowledgment that a verdict of guilty had been returned. 
The proceedings were transmitted to England for the necessary 
confirmation by higher authority, and Captain Carey, still in 
arrest, was at the same time sent home, there to learn his fate. 

It seems that the original sentence was to the effect that 
Lieutenant Carey was condemned to suffer death by being shot. 
It is certain that five days after the funeral of her son the Empress 
Eugénie, with a nobleness of soul that should never be forgotten, 
went personally to Queen Victoria to plead for Carey. ‘ N’est-ce 
pas, on ne fera rien contre ce pauvre homme? O non, je vous 
prie. Il peut avoir une mére.’ The Queen, greatly moved, 
replied that the matter was not entirely in her hands, but made 
an earnest promise to the bereaved Empress to see what could be 
done. The task was rendered easier by the fact that the court- 
martial had appended a strong recommendation to mercy primarily 
on the grounds of the smallness of the escort and the fact that it 
was insufficiently armed ; and that Lieutenant Carey had other 
duties to perform besides commanding the escort, and that he had 
long and honourable service. These recommendations were sup- 
ported by a memorandum from Lord Chelmsford with a request 
that they might be favourably considered. He added that he 
considered that Lieutenant Carey was not deficient in personal 
bravery, but might have lost his head in the crisis by which he 
was confronted. 

On August 27 at Portsmouth Captain Carey was sent for by 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, the G.O.C. Southern District, to 
hear the finding and sentence. These, as read out to the prisoner, 
were : ‘Guilty. To be cashiered.’ The ceremony was, however, 
a mere formality, for on the same day came the anti-climax. The 
proceedings of a general court-martial are subjected to a final 
revision by the Judge Advocate-General. Her Majesty was 
advised that the charge was not sustained by the evidence. The 


1 Lieutenant Carey was promoted to Captain on June 6—1.e., five days after 
the death of the Prince Imperial. In 1879 telegraphic communication did not 
exist between England and South Africa, and the news of the Prince’s death did 
not reach England until about June 19. The information was sent to Madeira by 
steamer and was cabled from that island. 
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proceedings were quashed, and Her Majesty directed that the 
prisoner be released from all the consequences of his trial. 

The Duke of Cambridge caused his considered views on the 
whole incident to be conveyed in a Horse Guards letter to the 
G.O.C. in South Africa. The letter entirely exonerated Lord 
Chelmsford. It blamed Colonel Harrison for disobeying the 
orders of the former, for the looseness of his instructions to 
Lieutenant Carey, and for the failure to impress upon the Prince 
the necessity of deferring to Carey’s suggestions. The letter 
admitted that Carey was under the conception that the Prince 
was his senior in rank, but stated that no foundation existed for 
such error. As regards the fatal episode itself, the ‘ Old Duke,’ 
to whom the honour of the Army was ever sacred, wrote in moving 
words : 

At the moment of attack defence was impossible, and retreat impera- 
tive. What might have been done, and what ought to have been done 
when the moment of surprise had passed, can only be judged by an eye- 
witness ; but his Royal Highness will say, and he feels that he speaks with 
the voice of the Army, that it will ever remain to him a source of regret 
that, whether or not an attempt at rescue was possible, the survivors of 
the fatal expedition withdrew from the scene of disaster without the full 
assurance that all efforts on their part were not abandoned until the fate 
of their comrades had been sealed. 


Officially Captain Carey had been relieved of all consequences 
of his trial. But the stigma of a conviction for misbehaviour in 
the field is not one to be lifted by a formal phrase. He rejoined 
the 98th in Karachi, a broken man. No one, of course, ever 
referred to the Zulu campaign in his presence ; he never alluded 
to the subject himself. Although he had received numerous 
letters of congratulation from home and abroad on his release, he 
was a man who disliked publicity and he knew well that his 
career was broken for ever. He was not, however, called upon to 
carry his cross for long, for within a year or two he fell ill of fever 
and died. 

Thus closed the career of Jahleel Brenton Carey—Jahleel from 
the third son of Zebulon, that tribe of whom, in the rapture of 
triumph, sang Deborah, ‘ They were a people that jeoparded their 
lives unto death in the high places of the field.’ No such pzan 
sounded over the grave of this luckless staff officer. His lot was 
the lot, not of Zebulon, but of Sisera. The stars in their courses 
fought against him. 

F. E. WHITTON. 





THE SEA-FENCIBLES 


In May 1803, when hostilities were resumed between England 
and France, it was not yet fully apparent on either side of the 
Channel that the transport of an army across it in innumerable 
small craft was a project foredoomed to failure. In July, and 
again in November, the First Consul had made visits of inspection 
to Boulogne, where the flotilla lay, and his army was concentrated 
along the coast-line from Brest to the Texel awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to embark in it. 

Among the numerous corps of volunteers which the menace 
of invasion had brought into being in England was the coastwise 
organisation known as the Sea-Fencibles. It was not an exces- 
sively warlike body, as what we shall have to say of it will show ; 
but as it was under the Admiralty, and had much todo with 
small craft, it may be regarded as in some sort an answer, if a 
rather feeble one, to Napoleon’s proposed boating expedition. 
Originally constituted by an Order in Council dated 14 May, 
1798,1 it was revived in 1803 after the short-lived peace concluded 
in the previous year. For the purposes of this force the maritime 
counties of the British Isles had been divided into districts, each 
under the command of a post-captain R.N.; and of course those 
facing the Continent, from the Wash round to the Isle of Wight, 
were the most important as being specially exposed to the con- 
templated attack. The Sea-Fencibles were principally fishermen, 
pilots, bargees, and other people who had to do with the water 
—even the fishermen’s small boys were admitted because they 
had been brought up amongst boats ; but there was a sprinkling 
of landsmen as well, not seldom including the local publican. 
They were mustered for exercise and inspection usually on 
Sundays, so as not to interfere with their ordinary avocations, 
and were then instructed in the use of the pike and, where it was 
possible, in gunnery. For each drill every man received the sum 
of one shilling; their attendance nevertheless was not always 
very good, and it may be thought that the writer of a letter, 
explaining this slackness in a certain district, only makes matters 

1 This Order in Council is printed in Parliamentary Papers, xxxix., p. 337 
(1857-8), at which time there was apparently some idea of re-establishing the 


corps. 
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worse when he says ‘ the bad weather is supposed to have pre- 
vented many from making their appearance.’ It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that they were volunteers ; and, moreover, this 
sensitiveness to the weather may be attributed as much to the 
constitution of the force as to the softness of individual members. 
For no one was to be enrolled in the Sea-Fencibles who was not 
an inhabitant of his district—no one who was not bound thereto 
by the ties of family. By the very regulations, therefore, there 
were reasons why its members would often prefer Sundays at 
home to exercising with the pike upon the beach. On the other 
hand, those who had a keener sense of public duty obtained 
unlooked-for compensations : it is recorded that on one occasion 
a sham fight with this weapon resulted in wigs upon the sands, 
and even in wounds, slight but honourable, not to mention the 
hilarious applause of the spectators.? 

The chief advantage, however, of belonging to the Sea- 
Fencibles at this time was the protection enrolment therein 
afforded against impressment for service in the Navy. Along 
with the rule just mentioned that members of the corps were to 
be settled inhabitants of their several districts was another, 
rather unfortunately worded, from the point of view of the naval 
authorities. ‘No sea-faring man,’ it ran, ‘ will be exempted 
from the impress unless enrolled to serve in the Sea-Fencibles.’ 
The unintended implication was obvious, and before the end of 
1803 there were many complaints that seafaring men belonging 
to coasters had joined these pleasant volunteers, calling them- 
selves inhabitants of the districts on the ground that when their 
ships were in port they lived ashore with their parents or friends. 
A combing-out process became necessary, and Rear-Admiral 
Arthur Phillip was sent on a tour of investigation. In the early 
days of 1804 we find him making returns from various districts 
‘of persons enrolled as Sea-Fencibles who are proper objects for 
the impress’; ‘ of persons enrolled but not within the descrip- 
tion of those intended to be exempted from the press,’ and so on. 
Finally, in the autumn of the same year came instructions from 
headquarters that only married men with a prescribed number 
of children were to be enrolled or, if already enrolled, retained. 
This restriction of membership to those who had given a definite 
number of hostages to fortune is probably unique in the annals 
of military forces. 

The matter had not, however, been so defined in the autumn 
of 1803: the idea that the Sea-Fencibles afforded a sanctuary 
to anyone who wished to avoid the attentions of the press-gang 
was still widely current. Hence, at the very time when reports 
were being made to the Admiralty of persons who, to avoid 

* The Times, September 20, 1803. 
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impressment, had adroitly got themselves enrolled as Sea- 
Fencibles, we find a naval officer trying to frighten all and sundry 
into joining that body by the unjustifiable impressment of a 
person who had remained outside against his wishes. This 
gentleman’s endeavour thus to encourage the others resulted in 
an action for damages for false imprisonment, and at this time 
of day the proceedings brought against him are not without 
touches of comedy. To narrate the facts in a country Assize 
case may seem to be to chronicle small beer; but it is possible 
to regard this forgotten bit of local litigation as symptomatic of 
the stress caused by bigger events ; and, moreover, there was at 
first a disposition on the part of the Admiralty to come to the 
officer’s assistance. Perhaps Thierry’s remark, that ‘ Les détails 
sont l’Aame de l'histoire,’ savours too much of epigram; but, 
whether it be wholly true or not, a small-sized canvas seems the 
historian’s best medium for presenting them. 

Just at this time Napoleon’s flotilla was undoubtedly causing 
much disquietude in the county of Essex. The files of The Times 
for October tell us that orders had been issued by the War Office 
for the several corps of Essex volunteer cavalry to concentrate 
at Chelmsford and Colchester upon the first signal of the enemy’s 
approach. The Loyal Colchester Volunteers were warned to 
hold themselves in instant readiness, and just outside the town 
a beacon made of faggots and tar barrels had been erected ready 
to be set on fire to give the warning. The local atmosphere may 
therefore be supposed to have been a little tense when Captain 
Charles Wollaston, R.N., who had lately been appointed to 
command the Sea-Fencibles between the Blackwater and the 
Stour, addressed a meeting convened on October 6 at the White 
Horse Inn, in Mersea Island, with the object of recruiting the 
detachment of the corps at that place. The captain’s main 
theme was the advantageous exemption from the press that a 
member of the Sea-Fencibles enjoyed—a topic needing some 
delicacy of treatment, for public feeling in Essex against the 
practice of impressment had culminated as recently as the pre- 
vious July in one of the most serious press-gang battles on record. 
Upwards of 500 persons, armed not only with pitchforks and 
other bucolic weapons, but with ‘ sabres,’ fell upon an impress- 
ment party of thirty officers and men as they were returning to 
their ship at Barking after having lost by rescue all the men they 
had that day laid hands on, and seriously wounded the lieutenant 
in command.* One cannot doubt that this affair was present to 


® London Gazette, July 5-9, 1803, p. 812. It so happened that the ring- 
leaders were tried and convicted of riot at the Chelmsford Assizes in March 1804, 
on the next day after the hearing of Sopwith v. Wollaston. That Mr. Justice 
Heath’s sentences of imprisonment were not over-severe may not be wholly 
unconnected with this coincidence. 
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the minds of the villagers assembled at the White Horse at 
Mersea ; and when the naval stranger addressing them went 
on to hint what would probably happen to his hearers if they 
remained outside the ranks of the sheltered warriors under his 
command, some of them may have thought that they, too, could 
take care of themselves. But in addition to pursuing this line of 
peaceful persuasion the captain had armed himself with a list of 
names of Mersea islanders who had not as yet joined the Sea- 
Fencibles ; and these, passing from the general to the particular, 
he proceeded to call over. Amongst them was that of an elderly 
man named Arthur Sopwith, a shipwright and boat-builder at 
Mersea, who was present ; and though the club-room of the White 
Horse was no quarter-deck, he came forward promptly when 
Wollaston called his name. The list of proprietors of small 
eighteenth-century shipbuilding yards in Essex which may be 
found in the Victoria History of that county includes this Mr. 
Sopwith—a fact that shows he was an old-established tradesman 
there. Inaccurate people may sometimes have described him 
ambiguously as a ship’s carpenter ; and it is probable that Cap- 
tain Wollaston, though he should have known better, jumped to 
the conclusion that he was, or had been, a seafaring man. Sopwith 
told the captain that he was a man of business at Mersea, and, 
though well enough disposed towards his King and country, he must 
attend tohis work. His apprentice might join up if he wished : 
for himself, let the press-gang do their worst. He would chance it. 

Now, though Mr. Sopwith was forty-five years old, it is by 
no means certain that if before attaining eminence as a local 
shipwright he had been a cabin boy he would not have been taking 
a risk in coming to this decision, for what constituted a ‘ seaman’ 
was for the purposes of the press given a very wide interpretation. 
‘ But he had never been to sea in his life. Perhaps the zeal of 
Captain Wollaston was offended by a display coram populo of 
indifference to his eloquence; probably as a recruiting officer 
“business as usual ’ would get upon his nerves. It is at any rate 
quite clear from what followed that, actually or mentally, he 
ticked a certain name upon his list for future reference. 

Since the end of September there had been lying at moorings 
off the west end of Mersea Island His Majesty’s gun-brig Aimwell, 
commanded by Lieutenant A. J. Pettet. Her business in the 
Blackwater River was to act as a ‘ press-tender,’ or receiving- 
ship for impressed seamen, and doubtless her commander held a 
warrant authorising him to act as an impressment officer. On 
October 23, a little more than a fortnight after the meeting at 
the White Horse, Pettet received a letter from Wollaston. 
‘ There are several persons,’ wrote the captain, ‘ who have not 
enrolled themselves in the Fencibles, and I think they might be 
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impressed, as it would have the good effect of making others enroll 
the faster. Among the rest is A. Sopwith.’ 

The zeal of Lieutenant Pettet for His Majesty’s service was 
not less than that of Captain Wollaston. The latter had at this 
time no command at sea, and was only Pettet’s superior officer 
in the sense that he had attained a higher rank in the Navy. 
With the gun-brig Wollaston had nothing whatever to do. Yet 
Pettet chose to regard his letter, not as an expression of opinion, 
but as an order. The log of the Aimwell shows with what admir- 
able smartness he executed it. Under date Monday, October 24, 
the day after the receipt of the captain’s missive, occurs the 
laconic entry ‘ Impressed a Carpenter.’ 

Pettet was, nevertheless, clearly a little uneasy. Sopwith 
must have told him that he had never been to sea, and doubtless 
also that he was a busy tradesman employing three hands (besides 
the apprentice) in his yard, where at the moment three ships of 
sorts were under repair. The lieutenant communicated again 
with the captain, whose headquarters were at Colchester, and 
received another letter telling him to stick to his man unless - 
the Admiralty ordered his discharge. He also had a conversa- 
tion with Wollaston, when for some mysterious reason Pettet 
spoke of Sopwith as ‘the carpenter’ without mentioning his 
name, and the captain affected to have forgotten it. So the now 
anonymous ‘carpenter’ remained in captivity in the Aimwell. 
The detention of an elderly man was no doubt comparatively 
easy, though at various dates between October and January no 
fewer than ten men escaped from the ship, usually using, under 
cover of night, her own cutter conveniently riding astern. 

The whole village of Mersea was evidently roused in Sopwith’s 
behalf: the petition for his release which he addressed to the 
Admiralty early in November was attested by the vicar, the two 
churchwardens, and eleven overseers of the poor. The petitioner 
tells the Lords Commissioners that he is a master shipwright ; that 
on October 24 he had been impressed into His Majesty’s service 
and carried on board the Aimwell, where he is now detained ‘ to 
the great injury of himself and his employers.’ He refers to the 
sorry plight of his three journeymen and his apprentice, ‘ who 
having no master to superintend them are nearly without employ- 
ment,’ and to the three vessels ‘ which cannot be completed but 
must remain in their present state to the very great injury of the 
owners.’ As for himself, he ‘ must be inevitably ruined if he is 
detained but a short time longer.’"* The worthy man makes no 
mention of Wollaston—an omission perhaps thought politic, 
though he must have learnt from Pettet who was the instigator 
of his misfortune. 


“ The original petition is at P.R.O. Ad. 1, No. 2697. 
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That this document, albeit vouched for by so many respectable 
names, did not receive very prompt attention in Whitehall at such 
a critical time is not surprising. Although his petition was posted 
on November 8, Sopwith was still detained in the Aimwell when 
December came ; and then somebody employed an attorney to 
go to the Court of King’s Bench for a habeas corpus. It was not 
until December 6 that the Secretary of the Admiralty had time 
to write to Lieutenant Pettet and ask for a statement of the facts, 
Pettet, replying at leisure on the 11th, was beautifully irrelevant ; 
he requested Sir Evan Nepean to inform the Board that the said 
Arthur Sopwith behaved improperly to Captain Wollaston when 
that officer was mustering the Sea-Fencibles at West Mersea ; 
and, moreover (one is hardly surprised at this further delin- 
quency), he had ‘ forced’ his apprentice, who had enrolled him- 
self, as his master said he might, now to withdraw from them. ‘I 
impressed him,’ continues Pettet, with consistent simplicity, ‘at 
Captain Wollaston’s request : he says he has never been to sea.’ 5 

Sir Evan thought Lieutenant Pettet’s conduct ‘ entirely un- 
justifiable,’ if he knew the man was not a seaman, and directions 
were given for his immediate discharge. Meanwhile Sopwith’s 
attorney had successfully operated the second string of the 
habeas corpus.* At the subsequent trial of Sopwith v. Wollaston 
he gave evidence that it cost exactly 17/. 13s. 9d. to procure the 
plaintiff's release by means of it. As Sopwith was set free on the 
12th, the day when the Secretary of the Admiralty was scribbling 
the above strictures on the back of Pettet’s letter, it would appear 
that the law’s delay was in this case slightly less than that of 
Whitehall. 

Sopwith had now been prevented from carrying on his business 
for seven weeks, and he lost no time in commencing an action for 
damages for false imprisonment. Captain Wollaston was evi- 
dently surprised at being served with the writ, and he applied 
for leave to come up to town to see about it: that, however, 
became unnecessary, since the matter was placed by the Admiralty 
in the hands of their solicitor, who entered an appearance for him 
and laid the facts of the case before their counsel in the Temple. 
There were many precedents for the Board’s assistance in cases 
where impressment officers had failed to keep on the windy side 
of the law’; but Captain Wollaston was not an impressment 
officer, and the opinion of Mr. Jervis, the Admiralty counsel, 
when obtained, was not encouraginz to those conducting the 
defence. ‘It does not appear to me,’ he said, ‘ that there are 
any grounds for justifying the act which is the ground of this 

5 This letter is at P.R.O. Ad. 1, No. 3067. 


* Admiralty solicitor to Wollaston, February 28, 1804 (P.R.O. Ad. 1, No. 2697). 
* E.g., P.R.O. Ad. 3. No. 78, passim. 
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suit’; but there was just a chance, if Pettet was kept out of 
the witness-box, that Sopwith might not be able to prove that he 
was impressed by the orders of the defendant. This was rather 
a forlorn hope, and Mr. Sopwith’s attorney took very good care 
that the ingenuous lieutenant should be in attendance when the 
trial came on at the Chelmsford Assizes early in the following 
spring. These were the days when the parties to a suit were 
not themselves competent witnesses because of their interest in 
the result. Sopwith’s brother proved that he had never been to 
sea: two neighbours called Overall—the suspiciously nautical 
sound of whose name seems to have escaped Captain Wollaston— 
gave evidence of what had happened at the White Horse. Then 
came Lieutenant Pettet, still declaring that he conceived himself 
bound to obey any orders that Wollaston might give him ‘ for the 
good of the Service.’ ‘ Would you,’ asked one of the jury, ‘ have 
impressed the plaintiff if you had not received the captain’s 
letter?’ ‘No,’ was of course the answer, and it was in vain 
that Serjeant Shepherd argued at great length that the letter was 
a mere suggestion on the captain’s part, to be acted upon, or 
turned down, at Pettet’s pleasure. Mr. Justice Heath said he had 
no doubt that the defendant was ‘the efficient cause’ of the 
plaintiff's treatment—a conclusion difficult to avoid, seeing that 
Pettet consistently represented himself as merely an unreflecting 
link in the naval machine; and, after the judge had expressed 
wondering disapproval of the captain’s methods of recruiting for 
the Sea-Fencibles, a verdict was given for the plaintiff for 
100 guineas damages.® 

There was still another surprise in store for Captain Wollaston. 
When application was made to him (with a hint by Sopwith’s 
lawyer of a writ of execution to follow) for the amount awarded, 
plus nearly another rool. for costs, it appeared that the unfortunate 
officer had been all along under the impression that the Admiralty 
would pay the piper. This little mistake had been induced, as is 
clear from his letters, because the official legal advisers of the 
Admiralty had been employed in preparing his defence, but he 
would hardly have been so easily deluded had he not, like Lieu- 
tenant Pettet, regarded himself as part of a machine. He pleads 
that he thought ‘ the Admiralty would stand to all damages.’ It 
may be that the chief interest of our story is psychological rather 
than historical: the conjunction of two minds of such engaging 


® A copy of Mr. Jervis’s opinion and advice as to the pleadings is at P,.R.O. 
Ad. 1, No. 2697. 

* A report in MS. of the hearing at the Assizes, made for the information of 
the Admiralty, is at P.R.O. Ad. 1, No. 3690. There is also an account of this 
trial (shorter but with some additional detail) in Medland and Weobley’s Collec- 
tion of Trials (London, 1803), vol. ii., p. 341. 
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naiveté as those of the naval officers who figure in it must surely 
be unusual. | 

Soon after the Assize case Wollaston was removed to Wales, 
whence he petitioned at least two successive Boards of Admiralty 
to reimburse him. We fear that such enthusiasm as the Sea- 
Fencibles of Mersea Island may ever have had was not increased 
during the short time that he had charge of them. Their pay- 
sheet for that disturbed December shows that out of a total 
strength of sixty-four only sixteen put in all the five musters of 
the month, and more than a third of the whole detachment had 
never earned a single one of their shillings. But it was the same 
story everywhere. The Sea-Fencibles were always afraid of losing 
their ordinary work: they were shy of manning the floating 
batteries for fear of being kept afloat. The Boulogne flotilla 
never appeared ; and, admitting that they might have risen to 
the occasion if it had, it is not easy to say what military good they 
could have been. 

After Trafalgar any such purely defensive force as the Sea- 
Fencibles was obviously unnecessary. But months before that 
victory Admiral Lord Keith, the Commander-in-Chief in the 
North Sea, who was much concerned with the coastal defences, 
had written of them: ‘ There is a set of men in the country who 
seem to be protected from rendering any service to the nation in 
consequence of their being neither subject to the Militia ballot 
nor to the Impress, but who enroll themselves as Sea-Fencibles as 
a mere matter of convenience, and receive pay, but decline any 
kind of service that would interfere with their ordinary avoca- 
tions.’ 1° Eadem sunt omnia semper. 

WILLIAM SENIOR. 


1° Keith to Rear-Admiral Berkeley, January 7, 1805 4{P.R.O. Ad. 1, No. 581). 
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OF that redoubtable mistress of Knole, the Lady Anne Clifford, 
Donne (himself, one would imagine, no mean conversationalist) 
reports that ‘She was able to discourse upon all things, from 
predestination to Slea silk.’ Information in plenty is available 
on the more exalted topic of her conversation, but knowledge of 
the household fabrics and textile furnishings of bygone days is 
much more difficult to discover ; little can be gathered from books, 
and hardly a shred of actual materials of the ordinary and every- 
day kind remains to enable us to identify medieval, or even Tudor, 
fabrics for dress and household use, familiar enough by name. 
Many of the modern weaves are called by names originally applied 
to very different materials, while the ‘ frizados,’ ‘ stammells,’ 
‘bustyans,’ ‘ tuff taffetas,’ ‘mockadoes’ and ‘ perpetuanas,’ that 
arouse interest by the quaintness of their appearance in print, 
need explanation to enable us to visualise their aspect. ‘Slea 
silk’ itself (a term as common in Jacobean times as our own 
‘twist ’’) was the name given to the unthrown silk used for 
embroidery, now called ‘ filoselle ’—the verb ‘ to sleave ’ meaning 
to unravel, or divide into filaments. 

While there are plenty of extant examples of oak furniture, 
armour, pewter, brass and silver household goods of very remote 
periods, the hangings and dresses of the same time are of the 
greatest rarity—a few fragments of costly tapestry, ecclesiastical 
vestments, such as the ‘ Syon cope,’ or a gem of heraldic needle- 
work like the ‘ Calthorpe’ purse—but of the materials used in 
everybody’s daily life never a trace. This scarcity may be 
accounted for, not only by the inevitable process which makes 
the common objects of one age the least likely of all to survive to 
another, but because, for the first 500 years of English history 
at least, such articles consisted almost entirely of wool—the most 
perishable of textiles. An item from an inventory of the house- 
hold effects of Katharine of Aragon, taken after the divorce, points 
to the principal reason of this scarcity. Among the queen’s posses- 
sions is mentioned the following: ‘ A counterpoynte of scarlatte, 
and in length 1111 yardes—sore perisshid with mowthis.’ 4 

1 Dictionary of English Furniture (Macquoid). 
835 3H2 
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Mexican and Peruvian cotton materials, whose ages are 
variously computed at 1000 to 2000 years, and linen from Egypt 
woven in the times of the earliest Pharaohs, are by no means rare, 
but a tattered piece of tapestry, a few examples of early Church 
embroidery and fragments of medizval ‘ steyned cloth,’ are all that 
are left of the furnishings of the comparatively recent European 
past from Charlemagne to Charles V. 

The woollen industry from the twelfth to the nineteenth century 
was (as Camden has it), like English cloth, ‘ one of the pillars 
of the State.’ A petition laid before Parliament calls it ‘ our 
earliest, most extensive and valuable manufacture.’ It is even 
possible that the English woollen fabrics were being exported to 
the Continent as early as the eighth century, for our earliest 
commercial treaty, the famous letter of Charles the Great to 
Offa, King of Mercia (796), contains this passage: ‘ Our subjects 
make a request concerning the size of the cloaks ; that you will have 
them made of the same pattern as used to come to us in old times.’ * 

Moreover, the raw material of the industry was British, as 
Dryden points out : 

Though Jason’s Fleece was fam’d of old 
The British wool is growing gold ; 

No mines can more of wealth supply : 

It keeps the peasant from the cold, 
And takes for Kings the Tyrian dye.® 


Wool, the making of cloth, and the importation of foreign yarns 
and materials were the subject of innumerable enactments. 
Native wool was universally reputed the best in Europe and 
‘ worthy of great estimation for the exceeding fineness of the fleece, 
God be thanked therefor, which passeth all other in Europe at 
this day,’ says Lambard, an Elizabethan antiquary ; ‘ and for the 
abundant store of flocks so increasing everywhere that the whole 
realm might rightly be called Sheppy.’ So that until the importa- 
tion of cotton from the East the staple yarn had no serious rival. 
*‘ Nothing can answer all the ends of dress,’ says Defoe, ‘ but good 
English broad cloth, fine camblets, druggets, serges, and such 
like.’* The riots made by the irate weavers who tore the Indian 
painted calicoes from the backs of the fashionable folk when those 
whom they nicknamed ‘ Calico Madams’ ventured to wear them 
in the street, and the fines for disregarding the law which obliged 
rich and poor alike to be buried in wool—‘ There is an Act of 
Parliament which ordains that the Dead shall be buried in a 
woollen stuff which is a kind of thin Bays, which they call Flannel. 
The intention of this Act is for the Encouragement of the Woollen 
® History of the English Woollen Industry (Lipson). 


® King Arthur (Dryden). 
* Tour through Great Britain (Defoe). 
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Manufacture’ 5—show how hard the wool industry fought its 
losing battle during the eighteenth century. 

At the time of the compilation of Domesday Book half the 
wealth of England consisted in wool; and by the end of the 
thirteenth century East Anglia, Yorkshire, and the West of 
England were thriving centres of the wool trade. A section of 
Magna Charta gives regulations for the widths of cloths it was 
lawful to sell. ‘Two ells within the lists’ was laid down for 
broadcloths, as distinguished from ‘ streits,’ and that ‘ the middle 
of the width shall be in no way inferior to the edges.’ Wool with 
flax, and hemp for the poorest, was the only available textile, and 
the fortunes of the cloth manufacture were closely interwoven 
with those of agriculture. As Fuller says, ‘ This Country is 
charactred like the good wife described by Bathsheba. She layeth 
her hand to the spindle, and her hands hold the distaffe!. . .° 
‘It will not be amiss to pray that the Plough may go along and the 
Wheel around, so that (being fed by the one and clothed by the 
other) there may be, by God’s blessing, no danger of starving in 
our nation.’ The silk imported up till the seventeenth century 
was purely a luxury trade, even after James I.’s efforts to establish 
the culture of the silkworm in England by distributing, ‘ through 
the Lords Leaftenant of the several shires of England,’ directions 
and seed for the planting of 10,000 mulberry trees for their susten- 
ance, some of which in Finsbury Square, Clerkenwell and Hoxton, 
in near neighbourhood to the Spitalfields weavers, still survive 
and flourish. The entire nation, as producers and consumers, 
pinned their hopes on wool. 

Centuries divide the early use of silk from that of cotton ; 
in a world where the cotton trade is so important a branch of 
British industry we are apt to forget how recent is its immense 
growth. Flax and wool for centuries had no rival but silk ; this 
silk, which made its long journey westwards from China, was of 
the utmost rarity in our remote island in Norman days. Travelling 
from Sicily through Italy and France, it was imported into Spain 
by the Moors, and the medieval silk material called ‘ sarsnet ’ 
is supposed to have derived its name from the word ‘ Saracen.’ ? 
The brilliant sheen and magnificent colour of the Persian silk 
and sendal were more vividly painted by the terms ‘scarlet ’ 
and ‘ azure ’—also taken from the Arabic—which still stir the 
blood, than the homelier red and blue applied to native woad and 
madder-dyed cloths. The first silks woven in Europe were made in 
Sicily, and bore Byzantine designs ; some of these brought back 
by the Crusaders were among the first seen in England, though a 

5 Travels in England, 1720 (Missen). 


® Proverbs, xxxi. 19. 
1’ Silk Industry of the United Kingdom (Sir F. Warner). 
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Norman bishop, in the eleventh century, had imported four pieces 
of silk into France to make copes for his clergy. Even in the 
thirteenth century the English nuns, famous all over Europe for 
their embroidery, were obliged to unravel, for their needles, the 
silk taken from small pieces of woven stuff, silk thread being 
unknown in the West, and its origin a carefully guarded secret. 
For centuries English cloth was the chief material for English 
wear ; it made the gentleman’s coat, his lady’s gown, his child’s 
shirt, and his servant’s smock. Owing to a decline in the cloth 
trade, Edward II. ordered that only home-grown wool and cloth 
of English manufacture should be bought, except by ‘ the king, 
the queen, earls, barons, knights, and ladies, and their children 
born in wedlock, archbishops, bishops and other persons and 
people of Holy Church, and secular who can spend forty pounds 
sterling of their rents.’ ® 

The various weaves and weights of cloth often took their names 
from their places of origin. Worsted, in Norfolk, gave its name 
to the hard-wearing cloths supposed to have been first introduced 
by Flemish weavers, who as early as the reign of William the 
Conqueror were working in St. Peter’s, Mancroft, Norwich, still a 
busy centre of weaving, though not of wool. Lincoln, Wolsey, 
and Guildford woollens were famous. The material called 
‘ chalons,’ from Chalons-sur-Marne, when it was first manufactured 
was made in large quantities and exported to the Continent 
under the name of Chalons-of-Guildford ; but this trade declined, 
and was eventually lost owing to the dishonesty of the medizval 
workmen, who gave short measure, stretched the cloth more than 
it would bear, and practised every nefarious device forbidden by 
law. We are told, for example, that dyers, weavers, and fullers 
‘will not work on the cloths of others except for an excessive 
wage, and what is worse, the dyers often change the wool, and 
the weavers the yarn, and the fullers the whole cloth.’® The exces- 
sive stretching of the cloth on tenter frames to make it appear 
wider grew to such a pitch that it was complained that ‘if a 
gentleman make a livery for his man, in the first shower of rain 
it may fit his page. An Act of Parliament in the reign of 
Henry VIII. lays down, for the prevention of fraudulent spinning, 
that ‘the weaver shall weve, worke, and put into the webe. . . 
as moch and all the same yerne as the clothier shall deliver, and 
restore the surplus without any more oyle, brene, moisture, dust, 
sand, and any other thing.’! Regrettable as it may seem to those 
who love to conjure up a twelfth.century which never existed save 

® Lipson. 
® Medieval English Industries (Saltzman). 


10 The Springs of Lavenham (B. McClenaghan). 
41 3 Hen. VIII., c. 6. 
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in the minds of twentieth century people, adulteration and all the 
tricks of the trade were practised in the making of cloth as well a: 
the marketing of food-stuffs. ‘ Victuals that are sold,’ said St. 
Thomas Aquinas, ‘ are often not pure, and therefore have not the 
same value as home-grown produce,’ a remark having a familiar 
ring to-day. The search for new shades and weaves was then as 
insistent, though constantly suppressed and reproved, instigating 
the command of the Great Council of 1250 to those who desired 
Flanders cloth: ‘ Not to seek out over-precious garments.’ The 
fine cloth of Worcester was forbidden to Benedictines ; Norwich 
made ‘ monk’s cloth’ and ‘ canon cloth,’ which presumably was 
the prescribed wear for the religious orders. In the reign of Henry 
VIII. we find the following complaint : 


I knowe when a servynge manne was content to goo in a Kendal cote 
in sommer and a frysecote in winter, and with playne white hose made 
mete for his bodye. . . . Now he will looke to have at leaste for Someré 
a cote of finest clothe that may be gotten for money and his hoseen of the 
finest kerseye, and that of some strange dye as Flanders dye or French 
puke, that a prynce or a great lorde canne were no better if he wear cloth.1* 


The dying of broadcloth was restricted to colours strictly fast. 
Three shades of blue called blues, azures, and plunkets, obtained 
from woad, scarlet from alkermes (an insect resembling cochineal), 
reds and russets from madder, could be produced in reliable dyes 


by the early craftsmen, but logwood, because it was not under- 
stood sufficiently to make a fast dye, was forbidden ; and it was 
ordered, in a statute passed in 1533, that no cloths should be dyed 
in ‘ browne, blewes, pewkes, tawnyes or vyolettes’ unless they 
were perfectly ‘ boyled, greyned or madered upon the woad.’ 14 

The various processes of cloth-making are thus described by 
Langland in Piers Plowman : 


Cloth that cometh from weaving is not comely to wear 
Till it be fulled under foot in the fulling stocks, 
Washen well with water, and with teasels scratched. 
Touked and teynted, and under tailors’ hands.¥5 


Woven tapestries, the most magnificent part of the furnishings 
of the great hall of castle or manor-house, were beyond the art 
of native craftsmen to weave. Brussels, Arras, and Tournai 
(under its old Flemish name of Dornick) were the great producers 
of these tapestries, which had their cheaper imitations in the form 
of ‘ steyned cloths’ or painted canvas ; for those who could not 
afford the tapestry, hangings which were carried from place to place 


12 De Reg. Princ., 2, iv. 

13 Lipson. 

14 Medieval English Industries (Salzman), 
15 Quoted by Lipson, 
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and hung by the ‘ upholders,’ whose office in this respect has 
now descended to the paper ‘hanger,’ when the cheaper material 
was substituted for stuffs. Figured materials were also used for 
bed draperies and coverlets ; John Pirrie, of Hampton, in 1630 
bequeathed to his sister Alice ‘a green darnix coverlet and a fether 
bed.’ 26 Chamblet, a mixed silk and hair fabric used for bed- 
hangings, was a source of much of the wealth of Coventry. Mohair 
and moreen, mentioned by Purchas among ‘the new devised 
names of stuffs,’ were also employed for this purpose. The hang- 
ing and furnishing of the bed was elaborate and curious. This 
important piece of furniture often stood in the ‘ great chamber,’ 
the sitting-room of the family, after the master and mistress, 
with their principal guests, began to withdraw from the promis- 
cuous company in the great hall, an innovation not entirely 
pleasing to their household. Piers Plowman complains of this 
new custom : 


Wretched is the hall where Lord and Lady will not sit. 
Now have the rich a rule to eat by themselves, 

In a private chamber with a chimney, 

Because of the poor in the hall.?” 


Early wills, household inventories and official correspondence 
give descriptions of medieval and Renaissance beds, with ‘ tester 
and celour,’ feather beds, pillows, upper and under quilts, and 
several sets of curtains. It is not Shakespeare only who leaves 
secondary as well as principal beds in bequest: ‘Item. I give 
unto my wife my second best bed, with the furniture.’ 1® Edward 
the Black Prince bequeathed ‘ to Sir Robert of Walsingham our 
confessor a large bed of red camora, with our arms embroidered at 
each corner, also embroidered with the arms of Hereford,’ as 
well as to ‘Mons. Alayne Cheyne our bed of blue camora 
powdered with eagles.’?® The Durham inventory mentions 
‘ covering quilts of white fustian, and a crimson silk upper quilt,’ 
prompting the question exactly what was meant in the Middle 
Ages by the word ‘ fustian,’ which now designates the corduroy 
of the navvy and the gamekeeper’s velveteens. The term is of 
disputed origin, adapted either from the Spanish ‘ fuste’ (sub- 
stance) or some say from Fustat, a suburb of Cairo, where it was 
supposed to have been made. A thick twilled cotton cloth is 
indicated, as well as a wool fustian, the latter probably introduced 
by the Flemish weavers under Edward III. It was this which 


16 Hampton Court Wills (ed. by H. T. McEleney). 
17 Langland. 
18 Macquoid. 


19 Curiosities of Will-making. 
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most probably fashioned the attire of the Knight on his Canter- 
bury Pilgrimage, of whom Chaucer tells us : 


Of fustian he wore a gipon, 
All besmoterd with his habergeon. 


Cotton fustians, for which Spain was famous, were used for 
quilts and pillow cases. In the Book of Nurture the chamberlain, 
after his master has gone to church, is ordered ‘ to return to his 
master’s room to see that the fustian and the shetes be clene.’ 2° 
Two hundred years later strong efforts to exclude foreign fustians 
were made. When a man was hanged at Dublin ‘ the hangman 
rode to the Execution in a suit of flowered Fustian, presented to 
him by the Master Weavers, in contempt for foreign manu- 
factures.’ #4 Leland speaks of ‘ pillowes of fustian stuyfed with 
downe, every each with bere (or pillow case) of Reynes.’ The linen 
made at Rennes—to-day setting up a factory for the manufacture 
of artificial silk—had a great reputation in England and on the 
Continent. The inventories of the household possessions of 
Henry VIII. enjoined its exclusive use for all the beds of the royal 
household. Linen as well as a plethora of bed furnishings were 
bequeathed with the bedstead by ‘ Jone Lady Bergavenny’ in 
1437. She gave ‘Six matresses, six pillows, cushions, sheets, 
blankets, and velvet hangings.’ 

Bed linen appears as frequently in bequests as bed furnishings 
and pillows. Sarah Morgan, of Glamorgan, desires her executors 
to give ‘all the bed linen and table linen to my daughter Kate 
Williams,’ and adds, evidently having private doubts about the 
matter, ‘ they are not worth sending to London—so old, and very 
bad’; while explicit directions are found in the will of Robert 
Hamond to his son, who was to be his full executor, ‘ so that he 
give unto my wife Anne one fether bed, one bolester, and the 
pilloes she carried to London, and on other paire of shetes and a 
paer of blankets and one coverlid . . . also I give to my Surgeon 
John Larder my Bible, my warming panne . . . my bedsted 
with all that thereto belonges: that is four fether beds, one bolester, 
one pillowe, a paer of blanketts, a paer of shetes and a coverlid, 
with all as I lie in it.’ 

The exquisite stitchery of the quilts and coverlets recently 
exhibited in London, together with historic furniture and hangings 
from great houses like Knole and Hardwick, date, for the most 
part, from Elizabethan days downwards; but the Hardwick 
inventory of 160r has items of earlier date, among them ‘a 
quilt of changeable taffetie sarcnet,’ and one of newly imported 

20 Circa 1440. 


21 Macquoid. 
82 Hampton Court Wills (ed. by H. T. McEleney), 
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material from the East ‘ of yellow india stuffe, embroidered with 
birdes and beastes and white silk fringe and tassells,’ to say nothing 
of ‘a tester for a field bed of crimson taffetie sarcnet, with a 
red silk frenge and foure curtins of crimson taffety sarcnet to 
yt.’ We read that Robert, Earl of Leicester, Queen Elizabeth’s 
favourite, had a bed at Kenilworth with ‘ ceelor, tester and a 
single vallance of crymson satten paned’ (the same brilliant- 
surfaced silk known under the same name to-day) ; but buckram, 
which for us is a stiff canvas, referred, in earlier times, to a fine, 
thin cloth, used for garments, church vestments and domestic 
furniture. Thechurch at Ingatestone, it is recorded, was furnished 
with ‘ two old window curtaines . . . lined with blew buckram,’?® 
and Falstaff’s ‘eleven men in buckram’ wore silk, in contrast 
with the ‘three misbegotten knaves in Kendal Green,’ ** the 
livery of Robin Hood and his archers. Beds of damask and 
bawdkyn were more magnificent still ; the former, named from 
Damascus, is familiar enough, but not the latter—a rich 
embroidered silk taking its name from Baldacco, the Italian form 
of Bagdad. 

To deal with the draping and furnishing of these materials 
the ‘ Upholsters Guild ’ had come into existence in the fifteenth 
century, concerned also with the proper preparation of the stuffing 
of mattresses and pillows and all bedding offered for sale, ensuring 
that the wool and hair were sanitary, ‘ not like those matresses 
made of neat’s hair, deers’ hair or goats’ hair, which are wrought 
in grease and, if foul give out a savour so abominable and contagi- 
ous that many are destroyed thereby.’ * 

In times of mourning the state bed-chamber and the bed were 
alike draped in black by the ‘ upholder,’ and it was possibly owing 
to this custom that the apparently incongruous trades of under- 
taker and draper became united. When Sir Ralph Verney died in 
1696, his son John orders that: ‘ The Hall shall be hung with 
black Baize, the entry from the Hall door to the Spicery door, 
likewise the Brick parlour top to bottom, a dozen chairs and 
the great tables to be covered with black Baize.’** This baize, 
originally finer and lighter than our own, was introduced by 
French and Flemish weavers in the sixteenth century ; Camden 
speaks of ‘ those light stuffes which they call bayes and sayes.’ 
Its name was derived from its red or ‘bai ’colour. According 
to the popular rhyme : 


Hops, Reformation, Bays, and Beer 
Came into England all in a year.?? 


28 Macquoid. 25 Macquoid. 
24 Henry IV., Part I. iv. 26 Macquoid. 
27 Lipson. 
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These cloths in red, green, or blue were used for draperies and 
curtains by the lesser gentry, though, under Puritan influence, 
the brightness of their colour was replaced by more sober tones. 
Beds with ‘hangings of liver-coloured serge, with curtains of 
sad-coloured baize,’ reflected the Cromwellian taste in furnishings, 
as well as the sobriety of colour affected by those of the new 
religion in their garments. Stammel, a very popular cloth under 
the Tudors, was almost invariably dyed a light red, so that the 
shade itself was called by the name of the material ; it was much 
used by the lower classes unable to afford the gentleman’s cloak 
of crimson broadcloth. 


Red Hood, the first that doth appear 
In stamel—Scarlet is too dear,?® 


says Ben Jonson. The spinners in Jack Winchcomb’s cloth 
factory at Newbury, on the occasion of the visit of Henry VIII 
and his queen, were thus attired : 


In a chamber close beside 

Two hundred maidens did abide. 

In petticoats of stammell red 

And milk-white kerchiefs on their head ; 

Their smocke sleeves, like to winter snow 
- That on the western mountaines flow, 

And each a sleeve with silken band 

Was neatly tied at the hand.*® 


In the eighteenth century the bed hangings were of moreen, 
mohair, and caffoy—a fabric with a straight pile ; but how great 
was the trade in baize both Defoe’s and Celia Fiennes’ descriptions 
of the market at Colchester, the centre of its manufacture in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, bear witness. The former, 
at the outset of his Tour in Circuits through England, remarks 
' of Colchester : 


The Town may be said chiefly to subsist by the Trade of making Bays, 
which is known over most of the tradings Parts of Europe by the name of 
Colchester Bays, tho’ indeed all the Towns round carry on the same trade, 
namely Kelveden, Whittam, Coggshall, Braintree, Bocking, etc., and the 
whole County, large as it is, may be said to be employ’d and in part main- 
tain’d by the spinning of wool for the Bay Trade of Colchester and its 
adjacent Towns.?° 


In her entertaining description of journeys through England 
in a side saddle Celia Fiennes tells how on her visit to the same 
town the principal streets were provided with stalls 


28 Underwoods. 
2° The Pleasant Historie of John Winchcomb (T. Deloney). 
8° Tour through Great Britain (Defoe). 
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to lay their Bayes when exposed to Saile. Great quantities are made 
here and sent in Bailes to London that is 44 miles distant. Ye whole 
towne is Employed in spinning, washing and dressing their Bayes in wch 
they seem very industrious. There I saw ye Card they use to Comb and 
Dress the Bayes, wch they call ye testles wch are a Kind of Rush Toppes.*! 


On another journey in the reign of William and Mary this 
enterprising lady was equally interested in the manufacture 
and sale of serges. She found at Exeter a 


vast trade is Carreyed on (as at Norwitch is for copes, Callamanco and 
Damaske, so this for serge). There is an incredible quantety of them 
made and sold in the town. . . . The large Market house set on stone 
pillars wch runs a great length on wch they Lay their Packes of serges, 
Just by it is another walke with pillars, which is for the yarn, the whole 
towne and Country is Employed for at least 20 miles round in spinning, 
weaving, dressing, fulling, and Drying the serges. It turns the most 
money in a weeke of anything in England. One week with another there 
is 10,000 pound paid in ready money. Sometymes 150,000 pound. The 
weavers bring in their serges and must have their money, which they 
Employ in providing them yarne to goe to work againe. . . . There is a 
prodigious quantity of their serges they never bring into the market, but 
are in hired rooms, which are noted for, it would be impossible to have it 
altogether. The Carreyers I met going with it as thick, all Entering 
into town with their Loaded horses, they bring them all just from the 
Loome, and so they are put to the Fulling-mills, but first they will cleane 
and scour their roomes with them, which, by the way, give no pleasing 
perfume to the roome, the oyle and grease, I should think, would rather 
foule the room than Cleanse it, because of the oyles; but I perceive it is 
otherwise Esteemed by them, which will send their acquaintances that are 
tuckers the day the serges come in, for a roll to clean the house—I was an 
eye witness of that. 


The manufacture of baize in the eastern counties was due to 
the migration of Flemish weavers from the persecution of Philip II. 
and his viceroy the Duke of Alva. Norwich, which had been the 
second city in the kingdom, had greatly declined under the Tudors, 
so that in 1545 grass was growing in the market-place. The 
authorities obtained a licence to allow thirty master weavers 
from the Low Countries to settle in the city and introduce the 
manufacture of the ‘ new draperies,’ including what they called 
“bays, arras, says, tapestry, mockadoes, stament, carsays and 
other outlandish commodities.’ *2 How well their liberality of 
mind was rewarded is seen by a document drawn up in 1575, 
which enumerates the services rendered by the Flemish weavers 
to the town of Norwich : 


*1 Tour in England (Celia Fiennes). 

2‘ Bays, originally a cloth of fine light texture—arras, rich tapestry fabric ; 
says, a cloth of fine texture resembling serge; mockado, cloth; stament, a 
coarse worsted carsays; obsolete form of kersey, a coarse cloth ’ (Lipson). 
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They brought a great commodity hither, namely the making of bays, 
mockadoes, etc.—whereby they not only set on work their own people, but 
do also set on Work our own people within the city, as also a great number 
of people near twenty miles about the city. By their means the city is 
well inhabited, and decayed houses re-edified and repaired that were in 
ruin. They live holy of themselves, without charge, and do beg of no 
man, and do sustain all their own poor people. 


Among the houses visited by Celia Fiennes, ‘all well and 
genteelly furnished with damasks and chambletts and wrought 
beds, fashionably made up,’ she gives minute account of the fabrics 
at Burleigh Hall, only finding great fault with the immodesty of 
the pictures, especially in ‘My Lordes appartment, all without 
garments, or very little, that was the only fault.’ 


The bed chamber furnished very Rich, the Tapistry was all blew Silke 
and a Rich Gold thread, so that the Gold appeared for ye light part of all 
ye worke. There was a blew velvet bed with Gold ffringe, all very Richly 
Embroidered, all the inside was ovals on the head piece and tesyter, where 
the figures are so finely wrought in Satten stitch, it Looks like painting. 
There is also in my Lady’s appartment Severall Roomes very Richly 
Furnished with Silver and Gold in Most, there was at Least two velvet 
beds, two plaine and two figured, crimson and green, several colours 
together in one; Severall Damaske beds and some tissue beds all finely 
Embrydered . . . A green velvet Bed and the hangings all of Embrydery of 
her Mother’s work, very ffine and the Silke looks very ffresh and the ffigures 
very natural. 


The house was entirely panelled in the new fashion, the rooms, 
‘all very large and Lofty that are all painted to the top.’ As 
the panelled walls replaced tapestry hangings the floors, hitherto 
bare or strewn with rushes, began to be carpeted ; in fashion the 
late Jacobean interior was becoming increasingly like our own, 
for, though carpets occur in many descriptions and inventories of 
the household goods of earlier periods, the old term ‘ fote cloth ’ 
more accurately expressed what in modern days are called 
‘carpets.’ ‘ Fote cloths’ were reserved for the use of eminent 
persons; the ‘ carpets’ of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
were table cloths, or intended to lay upon window seats. In the 
inventory of Sutton Place in 1541 as many as twenty-five carpets 
are included for use ‘ for wyndoes in sundrie chambers,’ and a 
“grate carpet to lay under the kynges fete.’ * A ‘ carpet’ was a 
covering, spread, as Chambers’s Encyclopedia defines it, ‘on a table, 
atrunk or estrade’—estrade meaning a raised dais or platform. The 
sense of ‘ sur le tapis ’ being not ‘ on the floor,’ but ‘ on the table.’ 
Pictures of the Flemish school show the principal use to which 
the rugs and carpets imported from the East were put in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; where conferences of bishops 


33 Macquoid. 
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and other ecclesiastics round a long table covered with a Persian 
rug are frequently portrayed. The famous pictuy by Holbein 
known as the Ambassadors gives another example of this kind of 
table cover. A knight of the carpet was so called because he was 
dubbed, not on the field of battle, but on the cloth or carpet 
spread on the dais or before the throne of his sovereign or lord. 
Skelton referred to another use in the lines 
When that the tapettis and carpetts were laid, 
Wheron the ladys’ softly might rest. 

Other countries were far before our own in the comfortable 
covering even of a portion of the floor, and presumably the more 
refined habits necessitated by it. Mathew Paris recounts that on 
her arrival at Westminster Eleanor of Castile found the floors of 
her apartment covered with ‘tapets of Spayne, lain down for 
pomp and pryde,’ which were sneered at by the rough English, 
unused to such refinements. How far behind the rest of Europe 
the furnishings of the English great houses were may be seen from 
a letter of Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, about 1508, 
explaining his difficulties, when ordered to entertain the Cardinal 
de Chatillon at Sheen, to the Lords of the Privy Council. The 
Queen’s officers came to make arrangements : 


Where they required plate of me I told them as troth is I had no plate 
at all. Such glasse vessell as I had I offred them, which they thought too 
base ; for naperie I cold not satisfie their turne, for they desired damaske 
worke for a long table, and I had no other but plaine linnen for a square 
table. . . . One onlie tester and bedstead not occupied I had, and this I 
delivered for the Cardinal himself, and when we cold not by any menes in 
so shorte a time procure another bedstead for the Bishup I assighned 
them the bedstead on which my wiefe’s waiting wemen did lie, and laid 
them on the ground. Mine own ewer and basen I lent the Cardinall and 
wanted meself. . . . When we saw the naperie and shetes cold no where be 
had, I sent word thereof to the officers at the Courte, by which menes we 
received from my Lord of Leceter 2 pair of fine Shetes for the Cardinall 
and, from my Lord Chamberlen, one pair for the Bishup.*4 


‘Compare,’ says Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘Hoby’s experience 
eighteen years earlier in Italy, entertained at Salerno by the 
Marquis of Capistreano. ‘‘ Whithorn and I,” he says ‘‘ were led into 
a chamber hanged with clothe of gold and vellvett, wherin were 
two beddes, thon of silver worke and the other of vellvett, with 
pillowes, bolster and sheets curiouslie wrowght with needle 
worke.”’’ 

England was long content with wool or worsted hangings, 
such as those mentioned in the household accounts of Edward II., 
containing the item, ‘ To a mercer of London for a green hanging 
of wool, woven with figures of Kings and Earls upon it, for the 


34 Some Authors (Walter Raleigh). 
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King’s service in his hall on solemn feasts in London.’ The 
ravages of time, hard usage, and ever-gnawing moth have left 
but few relics of the gaily decorated fabrics of our ancestors, 
though a few fine old tapestries are among the most precious 
relics of the days when wool and linen held the position now 
occupied by cotton and silk or the painted cloths which imitated 
them, having representations of Biblical or mythological subjects. 
Persons unable to afford tapestry or other costly hangings con- 
tented themselves with the ‘ stayned cloths’ which were their 
cheaper substitutes. In the will of Katherine, Lady Hastings, 
in 1503, is the bequest of ‘ an old hanging of counterfeit arres of 
Knollys, which now hangeth in the hall, and all such hangyings of 
old Bawdekyn, or linen painted as now hang in the chappel.’ *® 
Falstaff speaks of his troops as being as ‘ ragged as Lazarus in 
the painted cloth.’ Such hangings, as well as linen embroidered 
with needlework, were the textile adornments of the walls. Poems 
also used to be painted on these stained cloths. In a manuscript 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, there is a poem headed ‘ The 
devise of a peynted or disteyned clothe for ane halle, a parlour, 
or a chambere devysed by John Lydegate at the request of a 
worthy citizen of London.’ ** 

Intercourse with Spain made popular the wall hangings of 
Spanish leather on which Purchas comments, together with 
‘the new devised names of stuffs’; we hear of ‘ the hangings in 
ye lodgin chamber of calf’s skin silver’d and wrought into a large 
flower in blew worsted.’ *7 From Spain also was imported the 
hair of the Angora goat, used in the manufacture of mohair ; these 
goats had been introduced into Spain by the Moors. After the 
English wool, Spanish enjoyed the highest reputation ; while 
Spanish leather and carpets originally brought from the East 
became increasingly common during the years between the 
beginning of Henry VIII.’s reign and the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth. Not only did Englishmen travel, but many foreigners 
journeyed to England comparing manners and customs. One 
writer says : 


The women there [in England] are charming, and by nature so mighty 
pretty, as I have scarcely ever beheld ...; but they are something 
awkward in their style of dress ; for they dress in splendid stuffs, and many 
a one wears three cloth gowns or petticoats one over the other.*® 


The different centres for the manufacture of these materials 
are thus set out by Fuller : 


35 Macquoid. 

36 Springs of Lavenham (B. McClenaghan). 
87 Macquoid. 

58 England as seen by a Foreigner (Rye). 
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Norfolk, Norwich fustians ; 
Suffolk, Sudbury baize ; 

Essex, Colchester bays and serges ; 
Kent, Kentish broadcloths. 
Devonshire, kersies ; 
Gloucestershire, cloth ; 
Worcestershire, cloth ; 

Wales, friezes. 

Westmoreland, Kendal cloth ; 
Lancashire, Manchester cotton ; 
Yorkshire, Halifax cloths. 
Somersetshire, Taunton serges 
Hampshire, cloth ; 

Berkshire, cloth ; 

Sussex, cloth. 


And to the list must be added the names of the ‘ new draperies’ : 


Arras, bewpers, boulters, boratoes, buffins, bustyans, bombayces, 
callimancoes, carrells, chamblettes, cruell, dornicks, duraunces, damask, 
frisadoes, fringe fustyans, flannells, grosgraines, garterings, girdlings, 
mockadoes, minikins, mountaines, makerells, oliottes, pomettes, plumettes, 
perpetuanas, perpicuaneas, rashes, rugges, russells, sattins, serges, say- 
ettes, sayes, stammels, stamines, scallops, tamines, tobines, valures, 
velvets.** 


When Nonesuch Palace was made over to Queen Elizabeth, 


and many of its furnishings removed to Lumley Castle, the 
inventories made in 1619 show the astonishing difference which 
had come about in personal magnificence during the century. 
Fifty-seven sets of wall hangings, over a hundred Turkey carpets 
of silk, and other Turkey carpets, long carpets of green cloth, 
‘long Turkey carpets of crowles of divers sorts, a hundred and 
nine quissions of clothe of gold, velvet and silk, and sixty-nine 
counterpaynes and coverlettes,’ 4° are only a few items among 
many, including pictures, plate, silver and gilt furniture of the 
utmost splendour in hitherto unexampled profusion. 

The ‘ new draperies,’ stigmatised as ‘ slight and vain commodi- 
ties ’ by the old weavers, were taking the place of the old, as the 
methods of production on a large scale were gradually supplanting 
the guild system of the past. Instead of the master craftsman, 
with his two or three apprentices, obliged at the end of their 
apprenticeship to make and show their ‘ masterpiece’ before 
admittance to the guild could be obtained, the ‘ great clothiers,’ 
employing scores of hands, like Jack of Newbury, the hero of 
Deloney’s Elizabethan novel The Famous Historie of John 
Winchcomb, organised the increased trade, which was at its zenith 


5* Lipson. 
“* Lumley Inventory (published by Walpole Society). 
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in the early part of the reign of Henry VIII. Deloney describes 
the King’s entertainment at Newbury with Queen Katharine. 
Here they 


were brought to a great hall where four long tables stood under covers : 
and the King and Queen came unto a faire and large parlour hung about 
with goodly tapestries, where was a table prepared for his highness and 
the Queen’s grace; all the floor where the King sat was covered with 
broad clothes instead of green rushes; these were the choise pieces cf the 
finest wool of an azure colour, valued at a hundred pounds a cloth and 
afterwards given to his Majesty. 


The King and Queen were shown the entire process of cloth- 
making. We may quote Deloney’s rhymed description of the 
famous establishment of the ‘ great clothier ’ : 


Within a room being large and long 

There stood two hundred looms full strong, 
Two hundred men, the truth is so, 
Wrought on these loomes, all in a row. 

By every one a prettie boy 

Sate making quills with mickle joy ; 

And in another place hard by 

A hundred women busily 

Were carding wool with joyful cheere 

And singing sat, with voices cleare. 


But we may take leave to doubt the accuracy of the numbers of 
loems, though the carders, as well as the spinners, whose costumes 
have been already described, might easily have been as numerous 
as the chronicler reports : 


These prettie maids did never lin, 
But in that place all day did spin ; 
And spinning so, with voices meet, 
Like nightingales they sang full sweet. 
Then to another loome came they 
Where children were in poor array. 
And every one sat picking wool 

The finest from the coarse to cull 
The number was seven score and ten, 
The children of poor silly men. 
Another their labour to requite 

Had every one a penny at night, 
Beside their meat and drink all day 
Which was to them a wondrous stay. 


A dyehouse likewise had he then, 
Where he kept full fortie men ; 
And likewise in his fulling mill, 
Full twenty persons kept he still. 


41 The Pleasant Historie of John Winchcomb (T. Deloney). 
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Each week ten good fat oxen he 
Spent in his house for certaintie, 
Besides good butter, cheese, and fish, 
And many another wholesome dish.*? 


The speciality of Jack Winchcomb was kerseys, ‘ which would 
make great heaps of money at Antwerp,’ and with this description 
Deloney concludes : 


This was a gallant clothier sure 
Whose fame for ever shall endure. 


The commercial classes, especially the clothiers, were greatly 
troubled by Henry’s desire for divorce. ‘The English merchants 
liked the matter nothing at all, that there should be anie warres 
betwixt the Emperor and the King of England.’ ** A breach with 
the Emperor, the master of their great market in Flanders, 
gravely affected their trade. 

The war with the Emperor [says Hall] was displeasant both to mer- 
chants and clothiers, for the merchants durst not adventure into Spain 
since April last past, and now was come the XI day of March wherefore 
all brode cloths, kersies and cotton laye on their hands. . . . When the 
clothiers lacked sale they put from them their spinners, carders, tuckers 
and such other that live by cloth working, which caused the people greatly 
to murmur. 


In King Henry VIII. Shakespeare introduces as an incident the 


effect of the endeavour of Cardinal Wolsey to raise war taxes from 
the clothiers : 


Upon these taxations, 

The clothiers all, not able to maintain 

The many to them ’longing, have put off 

The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers, who, 
Unfit for other life, compelled by hunger 

And lack of other means, in desperate manner 
Daring the event to the teeth, are all in uproar, 
And danger serves among them.** 


The former glories of the great clothiers greatly declined, 
though the Dolmans, John Winchcomb’s great rivals at Newbury, 
retired from business with unimpaired fortune and built the fine 
brick mansion a little out of the town known to-day as Shaw House. 
Whereat there was much murmuring among their old workpeople, 
who complained in doggerel rhyme : 


Lord have mercy upon us, miserable sinners ! 
Thomas Dolman has built a new house, and sent away all his spinners.*® 


42 The Pleasant Historie of John Winchcomb, otherwise called Jack of Newberie 
(by Thomas Deloney). 

#3 Hollinshed, 1507. 

“4 Henry VIII., I., 2. 

“5 Victoria County History : Berkshire. 
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Increasing comfort and luxury in every walk of life favoured 
the setting up of new manufactures under the Stuarts, and tapestry 
weaving, silk weaving, the printing of linen and cotton, carpet 
making and other hitherto unknown activities furnished the 
eighteenth century with a choice of fabrics not greatly differing 
from those in use to-day. 


M. M. BARRON. 
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MEMORIES OF ti914—1918 


IV. A City oF THE DEAD 


THE English language is reputed to present special difficulty to 
students on account of the variety of meanings which a single 
word may carry, and the constant changes which are always 
taking place. Terms of endearment become in the course of a 
few years terms of abuse, and earnest foreigners have been known 
to cause grave offence by the use of expressions which have the 
high authority of Shakespeare but have since fallen into desuetude. 
The process of change in the meaning of words was subject to 
considerable acceleration during the war. The week spent in the 
trenches of La Boisselle, which I have selected for description in 
some detail as being typical of trench warfare anywhere, may 
seem in retrospect to have been both noisy and precarious. For 
the purpose of official records, and in the common parlance of the 
trenches, it enjoyed the description of ‘ quiet.’ The succeeding 
week spent in the town of Albert represented a period of ‘ rest.’ 
The precise significance of this word was borne in on my mind 
within a short space of time. After a week in the snow-bound 
trenches of La Boisselle, in the course of which I had had a few 
hours only of fitful sleep, I had fallen blissfully asleep in my billet 
in Albert. The hour of the night was late owing to the conditions 
under which the relief of the front line trenches had been carried 
out. Shortly after dawn I became aware of a familiar figure 
bending over my bed, and when I had been sufficiently awakened 
I received orders to return at once to the La Boisselle mines on a 
carrying fatigue. In all the monotony of trench warfare there 
was no greater tedium than that of the carrying parties which 
were needed for the supply of material to the front line trenches, 
and no greater patience and tact than that of the officers and 
non-commissioned officers of the Royal Engineers, on whose 
behalf the carrying parties for the most part worked. The 
infantry soldier regarded himself as a fighting man and could not 
be persuaded to take kindly to the réle of pack animal. Soldiers 
who could be relied on to remain cheerful in the most exposed 
trenches in the front line became unwilling and resentful on 
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fatigue. The daily lot of an officer in a field company of the 
Royal Engineers was to meet a body of over-tired infantry, 
nominally enjoying a period of rest, but in fact more busily 
employed than in the line, led by an embittered subaltern. In 
public the infantry reviled the sappers day and night ; in private 
they extended an admiration, no greater than was due, to a body 
of men who never enjoyed a period of even nominal ‘ rest’ out 
of the line, who endured many of the dangers and discomforts of 
the infantryman’s life, yet were denied the occasional moment of 
exultation which was his compensation and reward. 

The broad route nationale leading from Albert to La Boisselle 
had appeared in the small hours of the morning the friendliest of 
roads as I emerged on to it from the knee-deep mud of the com- 
munication trenches; as I returned at the head of my weary 
company I felt that I had never seen a road which I so much 
disliked, and my feelings, which were clearly shared by my men, 
were not rendered more amicable by the sight of a number of 
deep shell holes of unmistakably recent origin. The sapper 
officer to whom I reported had no doubt learned, as part of his 
duties, the way to humour tired infantry, and we were at once on 
excellent terms. This state of affairs was due in part to the 
regard in which the mining company employed in the La Boisselle 
mines was held. The one occupation which the infantry admitted 
to be more hazardous and less enviable than their own was that 
of the men whose daily lot was to descend the mine shafts in and 
around the cemetery of La Boisselle: I descended a shaft on one 
occasion, and although assured by the officer on duty that there 
was no safer place on the Western Front, I ascended again with 
remarkable speed, preferring the hazards of an open-air life in 
the mine-craters to the narrow galleries, driven above and below 
the German galleries, where men lay always listening to the tap 
of enemy picks and waiting for the silence which was ever the 
prelude to the blowing of mine or counter-mine. The men of my 
regiment, being drawn from an agricultural community, had a 
particular dislike for mining fatigues. The miners themselves, 
for the most part following their traditional occupation, never 
appeared happy until they reached the mines. Work during the 
war was not always well distributed. While watching my Dorsets 
passing in and out of mines, which had for them all the terrors of 
unfamiliarity, I recollected that some weeks before I had been in 
command of a company of Durham miners employed for a long 
period in cutting brushwood, an occupation which made them 
laugh so heartily and so long that it was carried on with little 
success. 

The day of rest drew on, and I found myself again at the 
crucifix on the eastern edge of Albert with visions of resuming my 
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interrupted sleep. The vision faded as my company commander 
was observed to be coming up the road, and I learned that he 
had been charged by the brigade commander with the duty of 
plotting on the map the contour line of visibility from the village 
of La Boisselle. This occupation presented features of interest 
to anyone enjoying minor hazards. The routine was simple. 
We moved forward until we could see the German front line, and 
in such an interval as the German snipers thought fit to afford 
took two bearings, one on the tower of Albert Church and one 
on the spire of Martinsart. A rapid retreat was followed by a 
brief appearance at another point, until the contour line had been 
completed. 

Life in the town of Albert presented certain amenities not 
commonly enjoyed by combatant troops. In days of peace it 
had been a small manufacturing town, destitute of any feature of 
historic interest, but clearly substantial and prosperous. Deserted 
now by its inhabitants, but still having many houses but little 
damaged by shell fire, it afforded billets with real beds, carpets, 
and armchairs in lieu of the lath and plaster barns, sodden camps 
or rat-ridden dug-outs which were usually allotted to infantry 
when they were withdrawn from the trench lines for a period in 
brigade or divisional reserve. The officers’ mess for battalion 
headquarters and the two companies in Albert was in the White 
Chateau. I still retain in my mind recollections of this chateau 
as a place of singular comfort and admirable design, but I suspect 
that the surroundings from which I had come, and to which I 
was so soon to return, conferred on it by force of contrast a beauty 
which it never had. Perhaps also the White Chateau is invested 
in my memory with something of the splendour of those who 
came there for a few brief hours and passed on to the Somme 
battlefield, to La Boisselle and Fricourt, and as the summer wore 
on to Poziéres and Contalmaison, and up that long road whose 
every yard is marked by our dead from the white chalk of the 
great crater of La Boisselle to the grim slopes of the Butte de 
Warlencourt. The White Chateau is gone; not a trace remains. 
It would not have been fitting that it should stand, in mockery 
of those who were its lords, though for a brief hour only, and now 
are dust. Did it stand, the laughter of men on whom the presence 
of death had no power to cast a shadow could not but linger, 
echoing in its walls, and the sound of that laughter would break 
the hearts of men who heard it once but will never hear it again. 

The White Chateau was solidly built, and at this early period 
of the war not seriously damaged. Its fate was inevitable if 
heavy fighting commenced, as the trench lines were not far 
distant. The German gunners rightly surmised that its apparent 
comfort would inevitably lead to its use as a headquarters, and 
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adopted the practice of sending over a few shells at those hours 
when it might be expected that a meal was in progress. The 
approach to the chateau from my billet at the dinner-hour always 
presented an interesting mathematical problem, in which the 
distance between two bits of cover and the interval between two 
rounds of battery fire formed respectively the known and the 
speculative elements. The first 100 yards presented occasional 
shelter where the walls of the houses had not been entirely 
obliterated ; the last 150 yards were devoid of cover. The 
sudden whoop and roar of battery fire on this open stretch of 
road made my progress from time to time unusually rapid. 

The chateau attracted the heavier guns. One night as we sat 
at dinner there was a deafening crash, and the mess became silent 
for a moment. A major, who was in command at this time, 
asserted amid general incredulity that one of our own guns was 
firing. Another, and louder, crash failed to convince him. A 
captain on the brigade staff had opened a book on the distance 
of the nearest shell hole, and was offering, as I thought, un- 
necessarily short odds on the lowest distances. Another crash 
and the entry of a large piece of shell by the front door convinced 
the major at last, and the mess servants were sent down into a 
cellar. The mess sat on, waiting for further instructions. There 
was, in fact, little point in moving, as the shells were so heavy 
that no cover available was likely to be of use. 

It was an odd experience. The heaviest shelling in the trench 
lines was familiar to everyone ; but it was strange to be sitting 
at ease round a table lit by candles, in a comfortable room hung 
with tapestry, and to expect momentarily the whole to disappear, 
as suddenly as Cinderella’s palace on the stroke of midnight. I 
saw no outward concern on anyone’s face, and for my own part, 
though a little uncomfortable, I felt singularly detached. I 
realised that the apprehension of danger is to a great degree 
dependent on physical conditions. In the darkness and solitude 
of the trenches, and after many days of continual noise and sleep- 
lessness, the constant mastery of fear is difficult to maintain ; in 
a lighted room, in the company of friends, it is easy. Still the 
odds against a direct hit being scored were very short, and for a 
moment there was an uncomfortable silence. This was broken 
appropriately by the padre, who, in a manner devoid of all con- 
cern, commenced a story which, to my regret, I feel unable to 
place on record. 

The chateau was in fact hit, and the room shook. But no 
one was damaged, and shortly afterwards a merry party was 
engaged in measuring the distance of an enormous shell hole for 
the purpose of adjudicating the bets, at the same time calling on 
their heads the wrath of some neighbouring field-gunners, who 
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asserted that their battery position was being revealed to the 
Germans by the swinging of my lantern. 

Day and night we were shelled. The square by the church 
was the most dangerous place, and here we lost some good men. 
Our transport was so repeatedly shelled, and had so many 
casualties, that it had to move back to Millencourt. Security, 
however, was not always conferred by moving out of the town, 
as we discovered in the course of a football match in a neigh- 
bouring field. The game was terminated, without definite result, 
owing to a battery opening fire with shrapnel. This disregard 
of the decencies on the part of the German Army was the sub- 
ject of much unfavourable comment. On another occasion our 
brigade headquarters was hit and the signalling officer killed. 
My billet was not seriously damaged during my few days there, 
but on one occasion the noise and clatter of falling masonry was 
so loud that I supposed that the top storey had gone. In fact, it 
was the house opposite. A man’s breeches rose high in the air, 
and descended into the road, shortly followed by the man himself. 
He had just taken them off when the shell removed them. The 
humour of the situation entirely escaped him, and he expressed 
himself with some freedom, oblivious of the good fortune which 
had provided that his breeches, and not himself, had been blown 
through the roof. The night was more disturbed than the day, 
and often I used to stand in my bedroom window, which looked 
out on the church, watching the great shells bursting in the square 
and illuminating in a fitful and unreal light the ruins of this 
desolate and twilight city. 

Indeed, Albert at night after the rising of the moon assumed 
something almost of beauty, and in thought I can still wander 
through its ghostly streets. I see the Millencourt-Albert road 
stretching before me grey amid the darkness of the surrounding 
countryside, until the line of tall trees marking the route nationale 
looms before me at the western entrance to the town. The road 
descends under a railway bridge. Below lies Albert in the valley 
of the Ancre. The church rises shattered but magnificent against 
the background of moonlit sky. The tower is riven by shell fire. 
From its summit the image of the Virgin and Child has been torn 
from its pedestal, but has not yet fallen ; the outstretched arms of 
the Virgin seem to offer the Child to the broken and suffering 
town beneath. The houses are rent by a thousand scars ; yet as 
the moon sheds its radiance on them it confers something of calm 
and healing. The town is asleep, as many other cities, but this is 
a city of the dead. 

There is a roar, as of an approaching train coming nearer and 
nearer. But no train has crossed this bridge for many a day. A 
moment later a sheet of lurid flame leaps from the church square, 
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and the thunder of the explosion echoes endlessly through the 
deserted streets. The bridge shakes, and some loose mortar falls. 

I pass down a long street ; in every ruined house my footfall 
echoes. Often the cellar and a heap of brick and plaster are all 
that remains, The moon reveals many strange sights, here the 
billiard-table piled with rubbish of some estaminet, here an 
unfinished meal, here a mattress blown through a shattered 
window. The many human touches to be seen all around increase 
the sense of desolation. For here is the reverse side of war, the 
evidences of the sudden flight of a defenceless people into home- 
less night. The ruined church, battered indeed by innumerable 
shells, still conveys the impression of majesty, of the victory of 
eternal faith. But there is no glory in these poor ruined homes, 
They speak only of the suffering of the inarticulate multitude, of 
the cruelty of war. 

At the corner of the street leading to the church lie the remains 
of a cycle factory. The roof has disappeared long ago, and a 
great mass of twisted girders and fallen masonry is piled in 
inextricable confusion below. Through the gaping holes in the 
walls the moon reveals thousands of rusted iron frames and 
gears. A wild cat strangely human in this scene of desolation is 
outlined on a jagged wall. Near at hand is the railway station. 
Rank grass grows everywhere, through a hundred crevices on the 
lifeless platforms and luxuriantly amid the rusted lines. Here, 
too, where once crowds jostled in changing scenes of animated 
life, reigns universal death. 

I turn towards the church and come to the square. Every 
house has been utterly destroyed. The very ruins have been 
swept away. The moon plays strange tricks of fancy through the 
great rents in the walls of the church, illuminating here a frag- 
ment of stained glass, here a broken mosaic, here a Madonna, here 
the figure of a saint. A soldier stands on guard under the 
tower, accentuating the desolation of the scene. I cross the 
square to speak to him, and stand for a moment under the great 
gilt figure of the Madonna. Clouds pace across the sky over the 
summit, and by a strange illusion the tower appears to be moving 
and the Madonna to be descending ever lower. There is a whine 
rising into a scream, and four shells strike the tortured building. 
There is a clatter of falling masonry, and a cloud of dust rises 
from the ruins. Then all is quiet again, and the church stands 
symbolic in ineffable majesty, eternal and serene. 

I turn towards the ghostly whiteness of the chateau and then 
over a bridge on to the Bapaume road. A challenge rings out 
and echoes through the shattered houses. Pack-mules loaded 
with rations and the creaking wagons of a long ammunition 
column pass by in never-ending procession. The houses become 
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fewer, and at last the great trees of a wayside calvary mark the 
limit of the town. From a battery position on the slopes leading 
down to the Ancre the boom of a heavy gun sounds, and a shell 
nage screeching overhead. A sudden light leaps from a village 
‘ar in the German lines. Men and horses pass ceaselessly over a 
rise in front, silhouetted momentarily against the sky. From 
horizon to horizon innumerable flares rise from the sleepless lines 
amid the interminable rattle of musketry and the vicious bark of 
light guns. Behind me lies a city of ghosts and shadows fast 
bound in the sleep of death. 

Our few days of ‘ rest,’ while in brigade reserve in Albert, 
came to an end, and I found myself late at night progressing 
slowly down the long communication trench known as St. 
Andrew’s Avenue towards the cemetery of La Boisselle. The 
moon had risen and illuminated the sides of the trench, and the 
faces of men of the outgoing regiment, haggard and worn, as they 
passed down. The usual blocks occurred from time to time, 
accompanied sometimes by recriminations and sometimes by the 
form of boisterous and good-humoured sarcasm which was the 
argot of the trenches. On reaching the battalion headquarters 
dug-outs I found that the direct route, by Dunfermline Avenue, 
was impassable owing to the heavy shelling and was ordered to 
make a detour. This formed a pleasant augury for the succeeding 
week, which did not enjoy the description of ‘ quiet ’ even in the 
trench diary. Indeed, the events of the week, as detailed quite 
truly by the German Daily Wireless, brought the village of La 
Boisselle, afterwards to become so well known, before the world 
for the first occasion in its history. A hazardous enterprise was 
carried out in the vicinity of the village by my regiment with a 
distinguished valour which led to special mention in Sir Douglas 
Haig’s despatches, but unhappily met with no success. This 
enterprise was one of the earliest raids, but the technique of the 
raid had not at that time been developed, and the form which it 
assumed, and the forces employed, gave it a greater resemblance 
to a night attack on a small scale. It is perhaps worthy of 
description, as the raid, in a rather different form, became a 
common feature of trench warfare, particularly when the identi- 
fication of the German regiments in the line was a matter of 
moment before a battle. 

The days preceding the raid were distinguished by shell fire 
of an intensity which in itself might almost have expunged the 
word ‘ quiet’ from the diary. Coming in one afternoon after 
taking the morning tour of duty in the mine craters, I found the 
headquarters dug-out isolated by a rifle-grenade and oil-can 
barrage. The trench was blown in all round and almost im- 
passable. An old private in the Manchesters, who had come up 
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on fatigue, lay horribly dead across the entrance. An officer 
passing by was blown down the dug-out steps. Our telegraph 
wires were broken, and the men who attempted to mend them 
were brought in badly wounded and bathed in blood. At last a 
breathless orderly came safely through. His arrival was a tribute 
to his resolution, but a greater tribute to his good fortune. As I 
took his message, I thought that it must be of vital importance. 
It proved to be, in fact, a futile routine message about the pro- 
portion of blankets per man in the present state of the weather. 
A second message was more apposite and the occasion of some 
mirth. It detailed the times at which burials would take place 
in the various cemeteries in the neighbourhood. 

There was a certain grim humour also in the arrival of the 
post from England. My orderly brought a letter to me late at 
night in an exposed corner of the front line. It proved to be a 
quaintly spelt missive from a very young cousin, full of gossip 
of home, concluding with the words ‘ we often talk and think 
about you and wonder where you are.” The question received an 
immediate answer, as it coincided with the ‘ nightly strafe,’ and 
the lurid light from countless explosions along the trench lines 
made clear the ruins of the village and cemetery of La Boisselle. 

We had, however, one quiet night in the sector to the north, 
fronting Ovillers. These trenches were little shelled, and the 
contrast with the mine craters was such that I felt a certain 
exultation. I even found an element of romance in the rat-tat of 
the machine-guns in the stillness of the night, the whoop of 
bullets passing far overhead, the sigh of the great shells and the 
glare in the sky as they exploded in Albert city, the sudden burst 
of fire from the light guns and the vivid flashes on the Aveluy 
road which spoke of transport caught in the open, the rising and 
waning of the moon, the glorious panoply of stars overhead, the 
gradual coming of dawn over the waste fields. Another night was 
quiet, perhaps because everyone on both sides was occupied in 
coping with a snowstorm. Winter in the trenches in bad weather 
caused many casualties from frost-bite, and a night of intense 
cold, when the infantry on both sides were standing in freezing 
water and mud up to the knees, appreciably diminished the gun 
and rifle fire. This night was so bad that it induced almost a 
sense of camaraderie with those who, though our enemies, were 
equally the sport of the weather. Passing down a waterlogged 
and freezing trench I overheard a Dorset soldier arrive at a 
great truth. He observed to his neighbour, with all the force 
of sudden revelation, that ‘Them ’uns opposite thought that 
they was fighting for a cause.’ It needed just such another 
night to teach a man, who was every inch a king, so much 
wisdom : 
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Oh, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp ; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just. 


It was a pity that King Lear was not more widely read in the 
chancelleries and parliaments of Europe in the days preceding 
the war. 

The night of the raid came towards the end of our tour of 
trenches, after several days and nights of considerable strain. I 
found myself in command of A Company, as my company com- 
mander had been sent by the colonel for a month’s rest at the 
Fourth Army School, after a year’s continuous trench warfare 
from the Menin road to the Frise marshes. Throughout the 
afternoon experienced soldiers (among whom I was not num- 
bered) could tell that news of our impending attack had reached 
the German Intelligence, as we were subjected to a harassing fire, 
and registration by new guns on our support and communication 
trenches took place. I was in a state of inexperienced optimism, 
and firmly believed that the Germans were wasting ammunition 
which they would need during the night. I expected that the 
mine, whose explosion was to be the signal for our attack, would 
blow the village of La Boisselle high into the air, and that the 
survivors, if there were any, would soon be prisoners in our hands, 
As the hour of attack approached I became less sanguine. The 
night was still in a degree which no night had been before. The 
broken posts and wire which marked the boundaries of ‘ No Man’s 
Land’ and the white chalk of the mine craters were agleam in 
the moonlight, and it was so clear that I could discern the ruins 
and broken tree stumps of the village. Yet no shot was fired 
while a hundred men crawled through our wire into shell holes 
in front. Behind them the trenches were lined with men, for the 
“ stand-to-arms ’ had been passed down. The deathly silence did 
not augur well, and as the colonel passed down the line I noticed 
grave anxiety on his face. Then at last the silence was broken by 
a machine-gun firing from the dim ruins of Ovillers and sweeping 
our parapets from end to end. Then again there was silence. 
Twominutestogo. Oneminute. A thought flickered fora moment 
in my mind that many now very much alive would within a brief 
minute be dead. The thought passed. Half a minute. Time. 
The mine exploded. It seemed to me a very small mine. The 
earth throbbed. Then again, but for one moment only, there was 
an unearthly stillness. This was succeeded by a weird sound like 
rustling leaves for a fraction of a second ; then with the noise of 
a hurricane the shells passed, and the whole outline of the German 
positions was seared with the appalling lightning and thunder of 
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our artillery. There were a thousand flashes, and a lurid light 
spread over the battlefield, the light seen only in that most 
dreadful spectacle, a night bombardment. The thunder of the 
guns was such that speech was impossible. But there was no 
time to observe the scene, as in an inferno of flashes and explosions 
the German counter-barrage broke on our lines. 

The intensity of the counter-barrage showed beyond a doubt 
that the German batteries had been standing to their guns and 
that every detail of our attack was known. The craters and 
trenches of La Boisselle were evacuated and full of wire in which 
those of our men who got through the entanglements were at 
once caught and impaled. Of Germans there were none to be 
seen, until their bombers closed in from each side. From end 
to end of ‘ No Man’s Land ’ a hell of machine-gun fire was raging ; 
the trenches were quite untenable. 

The signal to retire was given. But our wounded were every- 
where, andtime and again the survivors went out to bring them 
in. It seemed incredible that anything could live in that barrage 
of gun and rifle fire, with the German bombers in full counter- 
attack, yet our men would not be denied. Two men refused to 
leave friends who were dying ; by some miracle they survived 
and brought back a wounded man. A young subaltern stayed 
behind to help a wounded man out of the German trench and in 
the act was killed on the wire. 

Gradually the fire slackened, and only the rat-tat of the 
machine-guns and the whine of innumerable bullets disturbed the 
stillness of the night. I could hear the German transport far 
behind their lines. I was very tired. For five nights in six I had 
had no rest. At last the ‘stand-down’ came. Yet there were 
still two hours to day. 

Dawn came at last. The ruins of the village and the sur- 
rounding trench lines became distinct, and it was day. On the 
German wire there were dark specks, among them the dead 
subaltern and my faithful orderly. Behind me lay a city of the 
dead, beside me the ravished graves of the dead, before me men, 
my friends, who yesterday had been so full of life and now lay 
silent and unheeding in death. Anger and bitterness was in my 
heart against those who had wrought this destruction, an anger 
which could find no expression in words. Nor have I occasion 
now to seek words, for I found them afterwards in The Trojan 
Women, and nothing more true has been written about war : 

How are ye blind, 
Ye treaders down of cities; ye that cast 
Temples to desolation, and lay waste 
Tombs, the untrodden sanctuaries where lie 
The ancient dead, yourselves so soon to die. 


C. O. G. Dovure 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE SOVIET AND DISARMAMENT AT GENEVA’ 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Srr,—I have read with interest General Stone’s article on ‘ The Soviet 
and Disarmament at Geneva ’ in the May issue of your Review. I do not 
believe that there is any foundation for his surprising statement that the 
League of Nations Union is ‘ preparing for the final débdcle by inoculating 
the youth of the country with the toxins of pacifism, conscientious objec- 
tion, and internationalism.’ It is an adequate answer to General Stone to 
say that the teaching of the aims and work of the League of Nations in 
the schools has never been carried out in this country except with the 
approval of the Board of Education, the local education authorities, and 
generally by the teachers themselves. The teachers of Britain would 
whole-heartedly reject General Stone’s allegation that the schools are 
being used for propaganda purposes. The existence of the League of 
Nations, and the fact that the British Empire is a member of it, surely 
makes it necessary for teachers to see that their pupils know about the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and what it stands for. Such teaching 
is not pacifism, it is history ; and incidentally the Covenant of the League 
of Nations does not rule out the use of force entirely. It even provides for 
collective action by the League against possible aggressors. 

General Stone makes a familiar insinuation against the Union when 
referring to the great religious demonstration at the Albert Hall on 
February 27. He leads your readers to suppose that the Union advocates 
disarmament for Great Britain as an example to the rest of the world, 
independent of any general scheme of reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments. Such is emphatically not the case. The Union takes seriously the 
promise made on our behalf in Part I. of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
Article 8 of the Covenant, namely, that we will co-operate in a general 
scheme to reduce the armaments of all nations by international agreement 
to the lowest point consistent with national safety and the fulfilment of 
international obligations. To give effect to this promise the Union has 
consistently supported proposals for the progressive and general reduction 
and limitation of armaments. The whole purpose ‘of the remarkable 
demonstration at the Albert Hall was to show that our effort in this direc- 
tion was not only sustained by Christian principles, but inspired by them, 
a fact which, I believe, cannot be denied. 

Yours, etc., 
S. R. Drury-LoweE, 
Vice-Admiral (retired). 
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